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TWO POWERFUL NOVELS 








A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CHILDREN OF THE MIST” 


Sons of the Morning 


By den Pbillpotts 




















Popular Edition. With frontispiece. 8° .° $1.50 
Special Autograph Edition. Limited to 1000 copies 
signed by the author. With portrait and view of 
Dartmoor. 12°. z 2 . nett, $1.50 


ITTLE need be said concerning this author’s virile work 
since the far-reaching success of ‘‘ Children of the Mist.” 

This is the first novel he has written since the publication 
of that powerful work. The same strength of imagination, 
couched in the same vivid English, is characteristic of this 
new story, which has, perhaps, more of maturity about it. Mr. 
Phillpotts has again chosen Dartmoor, that corner of England 
which he knows and loves so well, for the scene of his novel. 


Children of the (Mist 


HAS NOW REACHED ITS FIFTEENTH EDITION 
"2°: .; : A é : 4 ; . $1.50 


R. D. BLACKMORE, the author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” said of this: ‘‘ Knowing nothing of 
the writer or his works, | was simply astonished at the beauty and power of this novel. But true as 
it is to life and place, full of deep interest and rare humor, and vivid descriptions, there seemed to be 
tisk of its passing unheeded in the crowd and rush and ruck of fiction. . . . Literature has been 
enriched with a wholesome, genial, and noble tale, the reading of which is a pleasure in store for 
many.” . 


EDWARD FULLER, Literary Editor of the Providence Journal, said of the volume: “If 
I were to name the best novel | have read I should unhesitatingly put down ‘Children of the Mist.’ 
It has a touch of Hardy ; it has a touch of Blackmore ; and yet it is fresh and original and powerful.” 
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RICHARD HENRY STODDARD AT SEVENTY-FIVE 
Sketched from life at Sag Harbor, L. I., 
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See page ars 
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The Lounger 


THe New York Times Saturday Review, which a few weeks ago 
backed up my claim that Princess Henry of Pless is the author of 
‘* Elizabeth and her German Garden,’’ now sets up a claimant of its 
own in the person of the Countess von Arnim, ‘‘ daughter of Henry 
Beauchamp, Esq., of England.’’ I understand, by the way, that 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. denied this claim when it was first made some 
time ago. The Zimes founds its claim upon a letter which it pub- 
lishes from a correspondent in Magnolia, Mass., who may be cor- 


rectly informed, though there is nothing about his letter that carries 


convittion. So far as I am concerned, I care little whether it be the 
Princess Or.the Countess*who wrote the books. To me the writer is 
‘* Elizabeth,’’ “and that is quite sufficient. In the meantime the 
guessing goes on, and the author, whoever she may be, follows the 
example of Brer Rabbit and lays low. 


2 
Mr. R. H. Russell will publish both the English and French edi- 


_ tions of ‘‘ L’Aiglon.’’ Unless I have been misinformed Mr. Charles 


Frohman bought book as well as play rights from M. Rostand, and he 
has arranged with Mr. Russell for the publication of the book. Other 
publishers wanted it, but none were willing to pay the price that Mr. 
Frohman paid. Mr. Russell also announces a volume of verses by 
Miss Helen Hay, daughter of the Secretary of State. It is called 
*“The Little Boy Book,’’ and will be illustrated by Mr. Frank Verbeck. 
Miss Hay has also written the verses for a volume of ‘‘ Beasts and 
Birds *’ by Mr. Verbeck. 


M. Rostand is reported to be at work upon a new play which has 
for its subject the persecution of the early Christians by Nero. The 
play is intended for Mme. Bernhardt. Are M. Rostand and Mme. 
Bernhardt the only persons in the world who have never heard of 
** Quo Vadis ”’ ? 
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MISS MARY MANNERING AS JANICE MEREDITH 


Miss Mary Mannering’s face lacks the piquancy that we have asso- 
ciated with Janice Meredith, taking our cue from the miniature on the 
cover of the book, but it has other qualities that are perhaps more 
attractive. That she will make a charming Janice there can be no 
doubt, and everyone will wish this ‘‘ stock ’’ favorite a great success 
as a ‘‘star.’’ I suppose that Mr. Charles Frohman knows his business 
better than I do, but at the same time I cannot but question his wis- 
dom in giving Mr. Drew the part of Richard Carvel. But this seems 
to me as nothing compared to the unwisdom of making ‘‘ To Have and 
to Hold’’ a man’s part. No playwright in the world, if he adheres in 

196 
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the least to Miss Johnston s story, or intention, can make the dashing 
Captain Percy anything more than a second to Coestepa Leigh. I am 
sorry for Mr. Henry Miller if he has any 
sort of a leading lady, for she is bound 
to walk off with the honors, and leave 
Captain Percy just where Miss Johnston 
intended that he should be left. 


2 


This is hardly the time of year to 
publish the picture of a man dressed in 
furs, except, perhaps, that it suggests the 
frozen north. Anything that does not 
suggest a temperature of ninety-nine in 
the shade is welcome. Mr. Vorse has 
just published a volume of short stories 
which he calls ‘‘ The Laughter of the 
Sphinx.’’ The most of these stories ap- 
peared in Scribner’s and other maga- 
zines, where they attracted more than 
the usual amount of attention. Two 
publishers besides Mr. Drexel Biddle 
noticed them and wrote to the author to 
secure their publication in book form, 
even though “‘ short stories do not sell.’’ 
He had, however, closed with Mr. Bid- 
dle in the meantime. Mr. Vorse is a 
Harvard man and after leaving the Uni- 
versity embarked for a while upon the 
fitful sea of journalism. He is now the 
editor of the Criterion and has been ever since it became a monthly. 


1 

There will be published in the near future a volume containing the 
‘* Life and Letters of George Selwyn.’’ It is proverbially a hard lot to 
be the funniest man of your time, whereas Selwyn took rank as the first 
humorist of an entire century. His correspondence, however, bears 
no evidence that this responsibility weighed upon him. These letters 
only came to light recently, when over two hundred that had been pre- 
served in Castle Howard were given to the world through the Historical 
Manuscript Commission. They not only throw light on their writer’s 
life — concerning which little has heretofore been known — but they 
form an interesting running commentary on the events of Selwyn’s day, 
including the American War, and the political intrigues in London. 
The editors, E. S. Roscoe and Helen Clergue, have arranged the ma- 
terial in groups with such narrative and notes as would aid to present 
a connected life of Selwyn, as well as a picture of his times. Messrs. 
Putnam will publish the book. 





Photo for The Critic by Rockwood 
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I found the accompanying picture of ‘‘ three men in a boat”’ in a 
recent number of Ze Revue /ilusiré. ‘‘ American illustrators are at last 


From Revue //lustré. 


A FRENCH PETER NEWELL 


appreciated in France,’’ said I, ‘‘ for here we have our own Peter 
Newell illustrating a French story.’” Then when I examined the pic- 
ture more closely I saw that it was by one Otrey. Now I want to know 
is Mr. Newell the Otrey of America or is M. Otrey the Newell of 
France ? 

7 


Mr. William W. Ellsworth, whose illustrated lectures, ‘‘ From Lex- 
ington to Yorktown ’’ and ‘‘ Arnold and André,’’ have been seen and 
heard with interest by Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, college 
folk, and the general public, during the past few years, has found a new 
theme in George Washington. At first sight, this subject might appear 
a little hackneyed, and so, from many points of view, it unquestionably 
is; but the lecturer has discovered that nothing is so taking as an old 
object regarded from a fresh point of view; and in illustration of his 
new discourse he has got together a collection of pictures, manuscripts, 
and letters relative to Washington, the man, that bring his personality 
before the spectator with singular vividness. Much of this material has 
never before been reproduced, and cannot even now be had for use in 
book or magazine. In the assembling of these unhackneyed documents 
Mr. Ellsworth has been both ingenious and fortunate. 
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A friend: in Paris: sends me this picture’ of the new~ Washington 
statue made by Mr. Paul Bartlett and presented by the Daughters of 
the Revolution to the French Republic. The statue is placed in the 
second small square back of the statue of Gambetta, opposite the Gal- 
lerie Denon of the Louvre. The statue is now in plaster but it will be 
cast in bronze al- , 
loyed with gold and |j = @ Re OE OE, 2 
silver. Onthe day |* oa a Ss ee en 2%, 
of the presentation 
American flags 
floated with the 
French from every 
corner of the 
Louvre, and Sousa’s 
band played patri- 
otic airs. 


2 

Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth is 
about to start 
another periodical. 
This will make one 
hundred — or is it 
one thousand ?— 
periodicals owned 
by Mr. Harms- 
worth. Any one 
who thinks that we 
have more periodi- 
cals in this country 
than are necessary 
to our happiness 
had better avoid 
England as a place 
of residence if he 
wishes to get away 
from magazines and 














weeklies. There are BARTLETT’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON IN PARIS 

few English pub- 

lishers who satisfy themselves with one or even two magazines. If 
there is money in periodicals why should a publisher deny himself ? 
It is a very easy task to make a magazine of acertain class. All you 
need is a few manuscripts and a plenty of photographs and your 
editorial work is done. Mr. Harmsworth’s brother has just started a 
magazine of his own, though he is in the Harmsworth firm. 
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There is a double reason for publishing this portrait of Mrs. 
George Cornwallis-West (Lady Randolph Churchill): It has a literary 
interest, because she is the editor of the Anglo-Saxon Review, from 
whose pages it was taken, and an artistic interest, because it is from a 
painting by Mr. John H. Sargent. Mrs. George Cornwallis-West is 
certainly a very young-looking woman to have a son older than her 
husband, and she is also very handsome. 

2 

The interest in books of outdoor life and nature lore seems to be 
increasing. Two additions to this list are promised by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. These are ‘‘ Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers,’’ by 
John Burroughs, and ‘‘ The Woodpeckers,’’ by Mrs. Fanny Hardy 
Eckstorm. The books are said to be written in a popular style, 
although with scientific accuracy. They are to be brought out with 
colored plates. 


7 1 


Mr. E. R. Mason, of Binghamton, N. Y., has kindly placed the 
following letter at our disposal: 

HALL, COOPERSTOWN, Jan. 12, 1850. 
DEAR SIR: 

During the last session, a law granting a pension to Edward Myers, passed to 
Hou. Rep., but was not taken up in the Senate. Myers was the old seaman whose 
life and services I have recorded in ‘‘ Ned Myers.” I feel quite confident of the jus- 
tice of his claims, having the facts from eye-witnesses, as well as from his commander, 
the late Comm. Chauncey. There is no doubt that his energy, coolness, and skill 
were the principal means of saving some ten or twelve lives, the night he received the 
hurt for which the pension is asked. 

Alas! Poor Myers can now never be benefited by the grant. He died of dropsy 
a few weeks since, leaving a widow and several children, The arrears of this pension 
is all he had to bequeath. He made a will leaving everything to his wife during her 
life, and then to the children, 

I do not know whether the law will have to be taken up again in the House, but 
I suppose a claim once looked into, and in-so-much granted, will be regarded as 
sacred. May I ask your good offices in this matter. It is for a widow and orphans 
that the grant will now be made. 

It might interest them were this letter shown to Messrs. Calhoun, Cass, Seward, 
Cooper, and others of the Senate. I think I can safely say that the claimant well 
deserved all his family will get, and more too. 

I remain very truly 
Yours, 


J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
D. S. Dickinson, Esquire, 


U. S. Senate. 
2 


The story of the late Richard Holt Hutton is also the story of the 
London Sfectator, than which the annals of English journalism con- 
tain none more interesting. The Spectator is the most representative 
of all English journals, not even the Zimes representing so fairly or 
so thoroughly the better and more abiding qualities of the Englishman. 














MRS. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST 
(LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL) 
From a portrait by John H. Sargent 
From the Anglo-Saxon Review by permission 
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The remarkable thing in this fact is that the Spectator has always held 
optimistic opinions. It has never been a scold, nor has it taken a 
superior tone towards its readers. When it has been necessary to 
strike hard blows, the Spectator has struck them unflinchingly and in 
nine cases out of ten struck them square upon the head of the nail. 
That a journal of such high quality should be among the most success- 
ful from the dollars-and-cents point of view is something upon which 
England may congratulate herself. Virtue is usually its own reward 
and that alone; that it has in the case of the Spectator been more, is at 
least comforting. It is also a matter of congratulation that the death 
of Mr. Hutton appears in no degree to have diminished the power of 
the journal which he gave the best of himself. It has been continued 
upon the lines that he laid down, and its career of influence, of power, 
and of prosperity has increased with every year of its life. The story 
of Mr. Hutton’s editorship is told by one of the Spectator staff on 
another page. 


> 7 4 


That Religion and Reality are sometimes placed in piquant oppo- 
sition at Oberammergau during Passion Play season is amply witnessed 
by the following incident: The wife of an illustrious German scholar, a 
woman noted for her punctilious piety, arrived in the celebrated village 
to attend the Play. At the Board-and-Lodging Bureau she was politely 
offered a choice of accommodations. ‘‘ Will you stop at Burgomaster 


Lang’s ?’’ asked the functionary in charge. Burgomaster Lang was - 


cast for the part of Caiaphas, and the devout woman would not hear of 
crossing his threshold. ‘‘ You might go to Diemer’s, Madame.”’ 
But Diemer played Herod, so this suggestion was instantly repelled. 
**T shall not lodge with an enemy of Christ !’’ exclaimed the woman. 
‘* But where will you go?’’ inquired the attendant, quite at his wit's 
end. ‘‘ There are no quarters with Christ, nor with any of the Dis- 
ciples.’” The functionary thought a moment, then of a sudden said: 
‘Oh, I beg pardon, Madame; I think I can get you in at one of the 
Disciples’ after all,’’ and with that he handed her an address. Ina 
devout tremor the woman hastened to install herself a member of 
the humble household, and, after trying without success to catch a 
glimpse of her host, she proceeded to pass an almost ecstatic night 
under his semi-holy roof. The following day, on running her eyes 
over the programme, she discovered that her host was none other than 
— Judas! She had slept under the roof of the Iscariot!! Furious at 
having been victimized she left Oberammergau that very day. 


2 


Mr. Clement Shorter, in his literary letter in the Sphere, tells us that 
the Palazzo Rezzonico in Venice, where Browning died, is standing 
empty. Browning bought it for $30,000 shortly before his death and 
left it by will to his son, who continues to live at Asola. 
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MISS JULIA MARLOWE AND HER CAT, ZAZA © 


Miss Helen M. Winslow has just published through the Lothrop 
Publishing Co. a handsome volume, ‘‘ Concerning Cats.’’ There is 
no end to the books published about horses and dogs, but the cat has 
been singularly neglected in this respect. The few books published 
on the subject have long been out of print, which would seem to prove 
that there had been a demand for them. There is scarcely a well- 
regulated family in the land that has not a cat among its possessions. 
Some of these pets are of great pecuniary value; others are merely 
plain ‘‘ cat cats,’’ but none the less loved on that account. To my 
mind the ordinary cat of the country is the most attractive. I think 
that a well-bred ‘‘ tiger cat,’’ or the brilliant ‘‘ tortoise-shell’’ is a 
much more ingratiating cat than the handsomest Angora that was ever 
born. According to Miss Winslow’s book, cats are held in high esteem 
by literary folk. Miss Mary E. Wilkins confesses to an adoration for 
203 











Permission of the Lothrop Pub. Co. 
MRS. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX AND HER FAVORITE CAT, BANJO 


cats, though she adds that she does n’t love them as well as dogs— 
** because my own nature is more after the lines of a dog’s; but I adore 
them.’’ Mr. E. C. Stedman has a pet cat, and so has Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has several which 
she leaves in the care of a trusted maid when she goes abroad. People 
who really love cats will not turn them out upon a cruel world. Mr. 
and Mrs. T. A. Janvier are conspicuous for their love of cats, though 
to the best of my knowledge and belief they do not own any. They 
take out their affection in pictures and bronzes of cats. I think that 
they must have cats carved in every known metal, which they use for 
every variety of ornament. Miss Julia Marlowe has been photographed 
with her cat, Zaza, but as she travels so much she leaves the cat at 
a caretaker’s, though she takes her dog around with her. Cats are 
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apparently longer-lived than dogs. I know of two that had reached 
the advanced age of thirty-three before their taking off. 
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MISS MARY E. WILKINS’S CATS: 1. AUGUSTUS; 2. PUNCH AND JUDY 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow, the well-known American writer, who makes 
his home in London, proposes establishing an agency in that city, with 
a branch in New York, for the sale of other manuscripts than his own. 
There are already two successful agencies in London for the sale of 
authors’ manuscripts, that of Mr. A. P. Watt being the best known. 
As manuscripts seem to be as marketable a commodity as is dealt in 
nowadays there is no reason why Mr. Bigelow should not do a thriv- 
ing business. Certainly if the Emperor of Germany writes a book he 
will have the placing of it, if there is anything in an old friendship. 
It would be a novel idea if Mr. Bigelow should devote his energies to 
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the sale of royal manuscripts only. There certainly are half a dozen 
crowned heads, beginning with her British Majesty, who devote part 
of their time to the writing of books. 


aw 


Though not in ‘‘ Concerning Cats ’’ this picture of ‘‘ our esteemed 
contributor,’’ Mr, Andrew Lang, is worth reproduction not only as a 
likeness of himself but of his cat. I do not imagine that Mr. Lang 
devotes very much time to sitting with his cat on his knee. That would 
interfere with writing, and as Mr. Lang writes all his copy and never 
dictates, the cat would be in the way. 





MR. ANDREW LANG AND HIS CAT 


An addition to their list of cheap but artistic books is promised by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in a series to be known as the Riverside Al- 
dine Classics. The series is to comprise examples of classic American 
writing chosen from the works of Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne, and Holmes. The volumes will be small ones, closely after 
such models as those which the Chiswick Press put forth in the first 
half of the century. This firm is to begin the publication in September 
of an edition of the works of Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
The edition will be known as the Riverside, and will be completed with 
the publication of the seventh volume in the latter part of October. 
The edition will contain three very interesting portraits of Colonel 
Higginson. There will be issued also a large-paper edition, limited to 
two hundred sets. 
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Miss Evelyn Milward, who has made such a success as Madame 
Butterfly in England, does not look the character as thoroughly as did 
Miss Blanche Bates, who played it in this country. I am a little scep- 
tical as to Miss Milward’s conception of the part, after seeing Miss 
Bates, 


2 


The gentleman who writes so entertainingly in the Saturday issue 
of the Commercial Advertiser over the name of ‘‘ Rafford Pike,’’ speaks 





MISS MILWARD AS “‘MADAME BUTTERFLY ” 


in a recent article of sitting up ‘‘ late nights.’”’ ‘* Mr. Pike’’ over 
another name is so great a stickler for grammatic purity in writing that 
I am shocked to find him making such a break. Can it be that he 
finds two natures struggling within him, one for grammatic purity when 
he writes over his own name, the other for grammatic impurity when 
he hides behind a pseudonym? I should be sorry to think so, as sorry 
as I should be to find Dr. Robertson Nichol as Claudius Clear abusing 
the Kailyard school of writing which in his own person he praises so 
highly, or as ‘‘O. O.’’ praising the Kipling who as ‘‘ A Man of 
Kent ’’ he berates. 
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This picture of Paderewski’s villa suggests the Orient rather than 
the cold North. His many admirers in America will be pleased to see 
how sumptuously he is housed when at home. It must be hard fora 
man to turn his back upon so much luxury to brave the horrors of the 
average American hotel, even though it has been by braving these hor- 
rors that he is enabled to own this handsome villa. 


2% 
In the whirl of Governor Roosevelt's political achievements, his 
activity in the world of letters should not be forgotten. With this end 
in view, the Putnams are getting out a campaign edition of his works, 








MR. PADEREWSKI’S VILLA IN POLAND 


in fifteen handy volumes, the set to include ‘‘ The Rough Riders,’’ by 
arrangement with Messrs. Scribner’s Sons. If the Republicans suc- 
ceed in the coming election, American letters may be said to be look- 
ing up, with the author of ‘‘ The Winning of the West’’ in the 
vice-presidential chair, and the author of ‘‘ Castilian Days ’’ as Secre- 
tary of State. 

22 


A life of Richelieu is the latest in Putnam’s Heroes of the Nations 
Series. The author, James Breck Perkins, LL.D., has shown him- 
self an able writer on various periods of French history. In the pres- 
ent instance, there was little chance for original research, for the great 
Cardinal has been almost microscopically probed by pens great and 
small. For that very reason, however, there seems to be room for a 
thoughtful sifting into reasonable compass of the results of these many 
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efforts; and, considering the extent to which the man has figured in 
recent fiction, there should be some need occasionally to straighten 
his distorted features. 


1 


**Men of Marlowe’s’’ is the title of Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s new 
volume announced by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. The book consists 
of a series of short stories held together in such a manner that they give 
the effect of one continued story. Mrs, Dudeney’s remarkable novel, 
‘* Folly Corner,’’ has had an immediate success, even greater than that 
of her former novel, ‘‘ The Maternity of Harriet Wicken.’’ Mrs. 
Dudeney is a writer of original strength and much variety, and she has 
in a large degree the quality of humor which so many people, usually 
men, deny to women, 


2 


The Fleming H. Revell Co. are making great. preparations for the 
publication of a Chinese “ Mother Goose.”. I have looked over some of 
the pages and am interested ‘to find how much like our own ‘‘ Mother 
Goose ’’ many.of the rhymes are. For instance: 


Fire-fly, fire-fly, 
Come down from the hill, 
Your father and mother 
Are waiting here-still ; 
They ’ve brought. you some sugar, 
Some candy and meat, 
Come quick, or I ‘ll give it 
To baby to eat. : 


The pictures that illustrate the book were photographed ‘by the. trans- 
lator in China, native mothers and children posing for each rhyme. 


oF 


Having finished ‘‘ Robert Orange,’’ which will be published here 
by the F. A. Stokes Co., Mrs. Craigie has gone to the Isle of Wight to 
write another novel. Mrs. Craigie may begin one story soon after the 
other is put upon the market, but she does not do her work quickly. 
She writes with great deliberation and revises her work many times 
before it goes to the printer, and again after it leaves the printer, but 
before it goes to the public. She has, it is said, found ‘‘ the emotions 
and moral for it in the Scriptures; to be precise, in the thirteenth 
chapter of Ezekiel and the third chapter of Habakkuk. A suggestion 
of the story may perhaps be gathered from the opening line of her 
Scriptural quotations: ‘ Thus sayeth the Lord — Will ye hunt the souls 
of my people?’’* This is the novel that Messrs Harpers Bros. an- 
nounce for serial publication in Harper's Magazine. Work on the 
new novel has been delayed owing to the illness of Mrs. Craigie’s son, 
her only child, who at last accounts was out of danger. 











In order to produce the necessary effects veya yang Shade, 
the Ghandeliers round the Front of the Bane tll pes “if used 
on the Bvenings of the Performance of 


Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 


This Evening, SATURDAY, November ist, 1834, 
‘Will be performed, (Fourth Time the Grand Dramatic Poem of 


MANFRED! 


‘Written by the ‘Right Honorable Lord BYRON. 

With NEW MUSIO, EXTENSIVE SCENERY, MACHINERY, DRESSES, and DECORA TIOES, 
The MUSIC Composed expressly by Mr. H.R. BISHOP, who will preside In the Orchestra 
‘The BAND on o moat extensive Scale, will he Led by Hr. FT. COOKE, 
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The Transformations and Properties by Mr, W. BRADWELL, 

‘The MACHINERY. by Dir. 11.SLOMAN, ‘and Assistants, The DHESSES by:-Mr. HEAD, Mra COOMBE, and the Assistants of hoth Theatren 

The Drama produced under the Superintendance of Mr. PARLEY. 
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Vesper, (Spirit of’ the Air) Miss POO L E, 
Onus, eK (Spirit of the Mountains) shes Mr. ee H. PAYNE 
Thammnz, ~(Spirit-of the Waters) Miss.K E.N_N'E T. 
Baalim, (Spirit of the Storm) Mr. F. COOK = 
Nox,  <e-+. (Spirit of the Shadow of Night) ..... Mr. DURUSET, 
Omorasdes (Spirit of the Elements) Mr. G. BENNETT, 
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Sir, Henry Irving has announced his intention to produce Byron’s 
‘* Manfred ”’ at his Lyceum Theatre. ‘‘ Manfred ’’ has been produced 
from time to time, but never with profit to the producer. It is not a 
good acting play, but the name of Byron has charm, and as literature 
it attracts an actor of Sir Henry’s tastes. Apropos of the proposed re- 
vival Mr, Frank J. Wilstack permits me to reproduce this bill of the first 
production of ‘‘ Manfred ’’ from his valuable collection. Mr. Harry 
B. Smith, the librettist, owns Byron’s own copy of ‘‘ Manfred,’’ which 
is filled with annotations in the poet’s hand. 


2 


An actor who has ideals likes occasionally to produce a play the 
moneyed success of which is doubtful. Mr. Richard Mansfield is go- 
ing to produce “ King Henry V.” to please himself. He has long wanted 
to play the title r6le in this drama and now he is going to give himself 
the pleasure. By the time the curtain is rung up this pleasure will have 
cost him very nearly $30,000. 
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In the new long novel upon which she is at work, Mrs. Wharton, 
the author of ‘‘ The Touchstone’’ and ‘‘ The Greater Inclination,’’ 
has found a new field far removed from that which she has been culti- 
vating,— court and country life in Northern Italy in the eighteenth 
century. Her novel, to which she has given the striking title, ‘‘ The 
Valley of Decision,’’ portrays manners and customs, characters and 
events, and the general spectacular pageantry of the place and period. 


2 


The biography of Huxley, by his son, Mr. Leonard Huxley, one 
of the masters at Charterhouse, is all in print, except indeed the index. 
It makes two volumes of five hundred pages each, and has half a dozen 
portraits of the great scientist at different times in his life. Mr. Leon- 
ard Huxley has had all his father’s correspondence and papers at his 
disposal, and these throw not a few fresh lights on the history of latter- 
day science. Huxley spent the closing years of his life at Eastbourne, 
where he built himself a pretty house. The biography, which Messrs. 
Appleton are to publish in America, will have a picture of his study 


there. 
2 


Mr. Stanley Weyman’s ‘‘ Sophia ’’ is among the latest stories to be 
dramatized. No one could read ‘‘ Sophia’’ without seeing a play in 
it. It has all the elements of stage popularity, and without doubt Mr. 
Weyman had the footlights in his mind while he was writing. One 
of the most dramatic situations in the story, however, would hardly do 
for the stage, that is, the smallpox episode. Contagious diseases 
have not yet been made use of in the drama and I hope never will be, 
though Miss Nethersole is reported as expressing the belief that 
leprosy might be made a fit subject for a dramatic setting. 
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On the 18th of last month the Lévy copyrights on the novels of 
Honoré de Balzac expired. The market will be at once flooded with 
new editions of the French master and again publishers will win golden 
rewards. There have been some notable instances of underpaid genius, 
but few that compare to the case of Balzac. While his publishers 
waxed fat on the sales of his novels he almost starved. Boiled beef 
once a week and a little broth made from the same piece for the other 
days! No wonder he wrote: ‘‘ Creditors know how to find us much 
better than our friends. For the sake of a little sum they often come 
to a place where others do not come for the sake of a great affection.”’ 


> 7 4 

So we are to have more of the “ Journals” of Marie Bashkirtseff. No 
doubt they will be read when published, but they will never make the 
sensation that her first book made. That came as a new departure and 
fitted in with the mood of the day. The ‘‘ Letters,’’ published later, 
made no impression whatever. The success of the original journal was 
phenomenal. At the printers, where it was manufactured they had a 
press which they named the Bashkirtseff that did nothing but print that 
book. And yet when the manuscript of the translation was taken to the 
publisher he refused to pay $250 for it. He said that if the translator 
had faith in it she would be willing to take a ten per cent. royalty. She 
had faith and took the royalty to the amount of several thousand dollars. 
The publisher regretted that his faith had not been greater. 


2 

One of the most significant chapters in John Steinfort Kedney’s 
newly published ‘‘ Problems in Ethics’’ is that wherein he discusses 
the intimate accord between the esthetic and the moral ideal. While 
the routine thinker will hardly say — with Mr. Kedney — that the two 
are identical, it is obvious that they are interdependent. Throughout 
this helpful and suggestive work, the author shows no tendency to shirk 
imperative phases of his subject; he even breaks new ground with 
might and breadth of spirit. His chief contributions lie rather in the 
province of synthesis than analysis, a fact which in itself lends pristine 
merits to Mr. Kedney’s volume. 



































To Richard Henry Stoddard 


BY H. M. BARSTOW 


His is the toiler’s side of life, 

And well he knows the cares and strife 
That vex the poor. 

The human tide in reckless sweep, 

Like waves and eddies of the deep, 
Breaks at his door. 


He dwells amid the life and jar 
Of busy men, but from afar 
He draws his song. 
It swells beyond the city’s bound, 
Until the world has heard the sound 
So true and strong. 


The Songs of Summer he may sing— 
Of Bells that only once may ring, 
Or friends that part. 
The note the soaring lark might trill, 
Or mountain brook or purling rill, 
Flow from his heart. 


And rising from that little room, 

The Song is scented with the bloom 
Of country highways. 

Or with a deeper, tenderer strain, 

He speaks for one in shame and pain 
In city byways. 


To gardens in far-off Cathay, 

To deserts where the Nubians stay, 
He leads the mind. 

The Orient and the West are ours— 

With him we linger ’mid the flowers, 
Or ride the wind. 


The anthem of the mighty deep, 

The jodel of the Alpine steep, 
Are sung by him. 

What matter if the hair is gray, 

Or twilight hastens after day, 
Or sight is dim ? 
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For he has passed the Scriptural bound, 

And sits with bay and laurel crowned, 
Close by the Gate. 

A creditor of human kind— 

Infirm but brave, though old and blind— 
And this is fate! 


But now he sees that far-off coast, 

And hears the sweetly choiring host 
That once he knew. 

The poets who tarried on the earth 

And gave to Song its newer birth 
Await him too. 


Stoddard, one place is not for thee! 

Thy home is every land and sea, 
And every heart. 

Each day some door shall open wide, 

And there shalt thou in peace abide, 
Of life a part! 


Each day some heart shall offer rest, 

And make of thee an honored guest 
For thy sweet song. 

The monument built by thy hand, 

That speaks for thee in every land, 

Endures for long! 


























Mr. Stoddard at Seventy-Five 


BY JOSEPH B. GILDER 


Onty one well-known man-of-letters still active in the United States 
is Mr. Stoddard’s senior in age and authorship. Donald G. Mitchell 
was born in 1822, and began to publish at twenty-five. Mr. Stoddard, 
who was seventy-five on July 2d, made his first appearance as an author 
in 1849, when the volume of poems entitled ‘‘ Footprints’’ was offered 
to the public for a while and then modestly withdrawn. 

These two veterans of the book world, so nearly of the same age, 
and both of them men-of-letters first, last, and all the time, have led 
very different lives withal, for while ‘‘ Ik Marvel ’’ has travelled widely, 
and enjoyed the restful seclusion of a gentleman farmer’s life on the 
outskirts of a university town, Mr. Stoddard has spent the past five-and 
sixty-years in the noise and confusion of the metropolis, toiling and 
moiling in daily journalism for nearly half that time. Mr. Mitchell’s 
activity is purely literary, Mr. Stoddard’s almost wholly journalistic. 
His reviewing for the Mail and Express is good work, to be sure; but 
it is potboiling at best, and if I were a Mecenas and the poet were not 
overweening in his pride, it would soon cease. No man who has 
written so many poems that are worth writing as Mr. Stoddard has 
written, ought to be forced at seventy-five to go on working for his 
daily bread; no man especially whose sight is almost gone and whose 
right hand has long been useless. The more willing he is to do it, the 
less he should have to. Not having the purse of a Mzcenas, however, 
—nor the ear of one,—I expect to see the author of ‘‘ The Flight of 
Youth ”’ still at it at eighty—singing to himself, as erstwhile he sang to 
the world, 


‘* There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pains.” 


It is so seldom that literary men of distinction marry women who 
have an unequivocal literary gift that one must wonder at the happy 
fate which, half a century ago, brought together as man and wife 
Richard Henry Stoddard and Elizabeth Barstow. Mrs. Stoddard’s 
poems have not been published collectively, but her three powerful 
novels of coast life, originally issued from thirty to forty years ago, 
were brought out anew in 1888. 

It is so natural as to be surprising that the only surviving child of 
this union should also be a man-of-letters; but being one, it is not sur- 
prising that he should be talented and successful. It is not in poetry 
or romance that Lorimer Stoddard has made his mark, but in the 
equally attractive field of dramatic literature. 

We have no truer poet than Mr. Stoddard to-day, none older or 
better known, none who more than he has “ learned in suffering what 
he taught in song.’’ It is meet that we should remember him, and 
pay tribute now and then to the beauty of his work and to the manli- 
ness of his life. 
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Omar Khayyam as a Bore 
BY ANDREW. LANG 


TuHE regretted poet of St. Andrews University, Mr. R. F. Murray, 
in a list of things impossible, mentions ‘‘ to cultivate the people of 
Dundee.’’ But Dundee, the home of manufactures and of marma- 
lade, has now broken into the world of culture with a vengeance. In 
a local serial, the People’s Friend, I find an article styled ‘‘ The Omar 
Myth Reviewed,”” by Mr. A. H. Millar. Like the Duke of Argyle, 
in Rob Roy, Mr. Millar has gotten up wi’ a bang, and garred them a’ 
look about them. I had vaguely known before that Mr. Millar had 
been “‘ saying things” about Omar, and vaguely I had felt grateful, for 
to me the fuss about Omar has long been a weariness. Omar’s (I mean 
Fitzgerald’s Omar, for my Persian education was omitted) is a very 
original and pleasing work. ‘Tennyson admired it, and he was a good 
judge, not apt to admire much modern verse. But, at best, Omar is 
not everybody. He is chattered about, written about, translated, 
illustrated, dined over, poetized about, to an extent which would 
scarcely be excessive if Omar were Homer. Znjin, this grows weari- 
some, and Mr. Millar might have said so, with the hearty approval of 
many just persons. The fault is not with Fitzgerald, who never blew 
the trumpet over his own achievement; and, as all the world knows, 
gave his book away to a bookseller. The fault is not with Omar, if 
any Omar there was. It is with admirers who run about cackling like 
a hen which has laid an egg, and wy hens do this, alone of animals, 
let Darwinians explain. Omar, or Fitzgerald, is in the same posture 
as Burns, whose admirers make his name a burden. The Common 
Omarite is a parallel to Mr. Henley’s Common Burnsite. But the 
** Rubaiyat,”’ and ‘‘ Tam O’Shanter’’ are none the less excellent 
poems, despite the ‘‘myriad mutchkined enthusiasm,” and red roses, 
of indiscreet adorers. 

This opinion is not that which Mr. Millar has uttered from Dundee, 
firing a shot ‘‘ heard round the world.’’ He begins by gravely 
doubting whether there was any Omar, just as Mrs. Prig doubted 
the historical existence of Mrs. Harris; or as many Germans and Mr. 
Walter Leaf deny the historical existence of Homer. In Homer 
I believe steadfastly; as to Omar, I do not much care whether he 
existed or not. To be sure it is a piquant idea that, in the time of 
Harold Godwinsson and the Norman Conquest (1066), a Persian 
astronomer was writing pretty, decadent verse, rather in the manner of 
the later authors of the Greek Anthology, or of Mimnermus, with 
Oriental local coloring. But this kind of thing is peculiar to no age. 
** Let us eat and drink,’’ and make love, ‘‘ for to-morrow we die,”’ is 
an old enough maxim in the East; the merit of Omar, or of Fitzgerald, 
lies in the admirable expression, not in the idea. Therefore, pace Mr. 
Millar. I do not care whether Omar was one map, or whether the 
** Rubaiyat”? are a collection by various hands, like the Greek 
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Anthology. Mr. Millar thinks that the ‘‘ Rubaiyat’’ are of the fifteenth, 
not of the eleventh century, ‘‘ fraudently put forward under Omar’s 
name,’’ like the gaieties of Meursius. Not being a Persian scholar, 
like Mr. Millar, I cannot pretend to have an opinion on this matter. 
Mr. Millar holds that Fitzgerald was taken in by the Omar fable, 
‘‘which shows how incompetent he was as a Higher Critic.’’ Possibly 
he was, but what of it? It is asa poet, a letter writer, and an original 
character, not as a Higher Critic, that we admire Fitzgerald. If he 
had invented the whole affair, his poetry remains excellent, just as 
‘* Bartram’s Dirge’’ is good, though Surtees, who wrote it, palmed it 
off on Scott as an ancient fragment. Scott failed here as a Higher 
Critic, but that is not important. Here I find myself under the same 
condemnation as a writer in Ziterature, who thinks it does not matter 
whether Omar wrote his book or not. Mr. Millar replies by asking 
if it does not matter whether Shakespeare wrote ‘‘ Vortigern’’ or not? 
If ‘* Vortigern ’’ were as good a play as ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ in place of being 
poor stuff, it would not matter who wrote it, as far as the excellence 
of the poetry goes. If ‘‘ Ossian ’’ were good poetry, in place of being 
fustian, it would not cease to be good poetry, because it was composed 
by Macpherson. To the historian, the antiquary, and perhaps the 
moralist, the question of date and authorship is important. To the 
lover of poetry it is unessential. It is not, I think, a question of pre- 
ferring falsehood to truth, or it should not be. By all means let the 
historical and antiquarian problem be solved. By all means let Omar 
follow William Tell and the Spider of Robert Bruce, into the region of 
myth, if he never lived, or never wrote, or never wrote the “‘ Ru- 
baiyat.’’ At all events Fitzgerald lived, and, with more or less aid 
from some Persian verses of some period, composed his pleasing poem, 
He may not have been “‘ a great and noble thinker ’”’ like Mr. Inger- 
soll, as Mr. Fawcett informs us, Indeed, there is nothing remarkable 


‘ in the thought of Fitzgerald’s poems, and I never heard. that he lived 


on the revenue of his verses. Asa ‘‘ Criticism of Life,’’ the ‘‘ Ru- 
baiyat ’’ are nowhere. Life is notoriously zof ‘‘ all beer and skittles ’’ ; 
nor is it all wine, and women, and roses. Many persons, in all ages, 
have proclaimed that belief, whether they held it or not. The belief 
is not worth discussing. But when expressed as pleasingly as by Mim- 
nermus or Meleager, or Rufinus, or Fitzgerald, the expression remains 
as poetry. ‘‘ Christians of almost every type,’’ as Mr. Fawcett says, 
can enjoy it. My own Presbyterianism does not prevent me from 
reading Fitzgerald with pleasure; though, of course, our Standards, 
and.the Shorter Catechism, are dead against the moral conclusions of 
Omar, or of a knot of Persian literary gentlemen, or of Fitzgerald 
speaking dramatically for Omar. Does Mr. Millar think that I am 
not to admire the ‘‘ Rubaiyat’’ because I differ from their ethics and 
their theology ? Am I to confine myself to the paraphrases of the 
Kirks or to the ‘‘ Gude and Godlie Baleatis?’’ Are the mariners of 
Dundee to be deaf to the music of the Sirens, because, as Mr. Peck- 
sniff puts it, the Sirens are “ heathen, I am sorry to say ?” 
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As to the question of ‘‘ honesty,’’ I don’t know who was dishonest. 
Was it a Persian of the fifteenth century, or was it Mr. Fitzgerald, who 
certainly handled his Origin, in all his vérsions (as of Aischylus), with 
great freedom? Newspaper critics have no standing as to the Persian 
originals. Even Mr. Clement Shorter, to the best of my information, 
is not an Orientalist, like Mr. Millar and Mr. Max Miiller. Nothing 
is more probable, 2 priori, than that medieval Persians attributed to 
Omar hundreds of rubaiyat, which are not in the oldest collection, 
whatever its date. The Mahabharata has been treated in the same 
way. The Kalewala is a tissue of popular songs, with Lénnrot’s in- 
terpolations. A great deal passed as Homer’s, in classic times, which 
the most conservative criticism must reject as non-Homeric: the 
Hymns, for example. But such merits as these poems possess must 
endure, for all that; and the good rubaiyat remain good, whatever 
their date, and whoever their author may be. The mere form of the 
quatrains, introduced to us ignorant men by Fitzgerald is an addition 
to the resources of English verse. Mr. Swinburne has used it, with 
modification. An accomplished scholar has employed it in by far the 
best metrical translation of the ‘‘ Odyssey,’’ still unpublished and still 
incomplete. Perhaps, of course, the form of quatrain may be older. 
Tennyson used a lyrical variety in ‘‘ The Daisy.’’ 

What Roman strength Turbia showed 
In ruin, by the mountain road ; 

How like a gem, beneath, the city 
Of little Monaco, basking, glowed. 


Possibly Tennyson had seen Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Rubaiyat,’’ in manu- 
script, and adapted the form to his purpose: in any case the form is a 
good form. As to the Omar dining club: it is a dining club, like 
another, and has a few floral peculiarities. I have, I fear, been a 
sparing and infrequent attendant of its mysteries, as one who loves not 
after-dinner speeches, and is not a ‘‘ clubable man,’’ in Dr. Johnson’s 
phrase. I remember, with amusement, a speech of Mr. Birrell’s, 
who is not a sentimentalist, or, I understand, a person of habits con- 
genial to Oriental Epicureanism. No dancing girls attended, and the 
proceedings were notable for sobriety. Nothing occurred that could 
have shocked the moral sentiments of Mr. Millar: no orgie échevelée. 
A bishop might have played with us. I really do not know whether 
any guests ‘* accepted the Omar myth as fact,’’ or whether any were 
believers in ‘‘ the hopeless creed’’ of the quatrains. Possibly many 
would have signed the Solemn League and Covenant, or the Covenant 
pure and simple, a drastic document. I have been at a Burns dinner 
in my day, and I no more accept the ethics of Robert, in a mass, than 
the ideas attributed to Omar. 

The really sad thing about Omar I take to be this: he is becoming 
a kind of shibboleth of cheap culture; a short cut to literary taste. 
Many enraged Omarites know nothing of Homer, and, I fear, uncom- 
monly little of Sophocles; greater poets than the Anglo-Persians. 
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There is no Homer dining club; no Sophocles society; ‘no eternal 
chatter about these poets. So much the better, of course, but one 
must keep repeating that a passion for Omar does not suffice for lit- 
erary salvation. Long ago, Omar was a favorite of a very few persons. 
Mr. John Addington Symonds gave me a copy, nearly thirty years ago, 
which some one had given to him, and which I was to hand on to 
another, as I did. I remember that he, or a friend, was on board a 
ship in which an American commercial traveller was a fellow passenger. 
He seemed indifferent to literature, but was heard murmuring a qua- 
train of Fitzgerald’s which at once established a kind of free-masonry 
between him and the English admirer. These were ‘‘ early days,’’ 
when the second edition, if not the first, was cheap at the. book-stalls. 
Now we have Omars of all sorts and sizes, plain and illustrated. In 
fact, Omar is being made a bore, and, when once scholars have sub- 
mitted the old pagan to the Higher Criticism, I hope that Omar may be 
allowed to repose, man or myth, for a while. Mr. Millar is to expose 
the Omar fraud, by both internal and external evidence. Well, Wolf 
and his followers have tried to expose ‘‘ the Homer fraud,’’ yet the 
“* Tliad ’’ and the ‘* Odyssey ’’ have lost nothing of their charm. To 
be sure we can, I think, expose that exposure. 


Der reiche Mann 
BY JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE 


(From an unpublished manuscript) 


Icu bin ein reicher Mann; ich habe 
Das goettliche Geschenk, die Gabe 
Mit Wenigem begnuegt zu sein: 
Der Freunde viel, ein gut’ Gewissen, 
Ein Maedchen willig mich zu kuessen, 
Und taeglich eine Flasche Wein. 


A Man of Means 


TRANSLATION BY GEORGE SEIBEL 


I aM a man of means, possessing 

God’s richest gift, earth’s rarest blessing— 
Content to call but little mine: 

Some friends; a conscience lightly laden; 

With you to fondly kiss me, maiden; 

_ And for each day a jug of wine. 











Maeterlinck and Mystery 


BY WILLIAM ARCHER 


To Mr. Sutro’s powerful play, ‘‘ The Cave of Illusion,’’ M. Maeter- 
linck has written a preface of extraordinary interest. M. Maeterlinck’s 
previous utterances on the subject of the drama have been, for the most 
part, what one may call paralyzing paradoxes. We all remember his 
famous remark in ‘‘ La Tragique Quotidien ’’ to the effect that an old 
man seated in his arm-chair and ‘‘ undergoing the presence of his soul 
and his destiny ’’ is a more enthralling spectacle than all the violences 
of tragedy. This cannot be called a very helpful piece of dramatic 
criticism. It is simply an assertion (just, but scarcely necessary) that 
there are depths in human experience which the dramatist’s plummet 
cannot sound. The drama is a sort of spiritual kinematograph, devised 
for portraying the soul in action; why repine, then, because it cannot 
portray the soul at rest? M. Maeterlinck’s practice, fortunately for 
us, belied his theory, or, at any rate, rejected the merely paradoxical 
element in it. .And now, in his introduction to Mr. Sutro’s play, he 
applies himself to the discussion of possible, not impossible, drama, 
with suggestive, if not absolutely convincing, results. 

He believes that the drama cannot, for the moment, fulfil its true 
destiny, because it has, so to speak, lost its bearings in the Unseen. 
** Looking closely at the highest poetry,’’ he says, ‘‘ we discern three 
main elements: First, verbal beauty; then the contemplation and im- 
passioned portrayal of what actually exists without and within us, that 
is to say, of nature and our emotions; and finally, enveloping the entire 
work and creating its peculiar atmosphere, the poet’s idea of the Un- 
known ensphering the persons and things which he evokes, his con- 
ception of the Mystery which dominates and judges these persons and 
things, and presides over their destinies.’’ But for the past three- 
quarters of a century, according to M. Maeterlinck, ‘* the human mind 
has been undergoing an evolution, the nature of which we cannot very 
exactly define, but which is probably the most momentous evolution 
that has ever taken place in the domain of thought.’’ While it is still 
in progress, he suggests, it is impossible for the poet to show us, as he 
ought, “‘ under what forms and conditions, and according to what laws, 
the higher powers, the unintelligible influences, the fundamental laws, 
act upon our destinies. A moment having arrived at which he cannot 
loyally postulate the anciently accepted powers, while those which are 
to replace them are not yet fixed and have as yet no name, the poet. 
hesitates, gropes in darkness, and dares not sally forth from the refuge 
of the mere lyric.”” M. Maeterlinck holds, in short (to adapt a saying 
of Ibsen’s Julian the Apostate), that, for the purposes of the dramatist, 
** the old beauty is no longer beautiful, and the new truth is not yet 
true.”’ 

This theory is, on the face of it, very plausible. Indeed, it seems 
to me to have only one obvious drawback — namely, that, like the 
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theories of the philosophers whom Charles II. victimized, it accounts 

for a non-existent fact. The present age is not poor in drama, but 

singularly rich. There has been throughout Europe a dramatic ‘ 
efflorescence unparalleled since the seventeenth century. Ibsen and 

Bjérnson alone would save any period from the reproach of barrenness; 

but they are by no means alone. M. Maeterlinck himself has invented ° 
a new and beautiful dramatic form, in which he has done great things. 
Tolstoy has given us ‘‘ The Dominion of Darkness,’’ certainly one of 
the most wonderful plays ever written. D’Annunzio’s ‘‘ Gioconda’’ 
has all the elements of dramatic and poetic greatness. Spain can 
boast a remarkable poet-melodramatist in Echegaray. The new drama 
of Germany is vigorous and fertile. Even in England there are such 
stirrings of dramatic life as we have not seen for two centuries; and 
not the least encouraging symptom is this very play of Mr. Sutro’s. 
France alone seems to be rather on the down-grade in dramatic pro- 
ductivity, for the works of M. Rostand, brilliant though they be, are ° 
scarcely in the European movement; and those dramatists who are in 
the movement are not men of commanding talent. On the whole, 
then, the spirit of the age, far from being hostile to drama, and great 
drama, seems to be peculiarly favorable to it. Who shall call that 
generation barren which has given us ‘‘ Brand,’’ ‘‘ Peer Gynt,”’ 
‘** Rosmersholm,’’ and ‘‘ The Master Builder’’; ‘‘ Sigurd Slembe’’; 
** Pelléas et Mélisande,’’ and ‘‘ Aglavaine et Sélysette’’; ‘‘ The 
Dominion of Darkness’’; ‘‘ Gioconda’’; ‘‘ Der Biberpelz,’’ and 
‘*Fuhrmann Henschel’’; ‘‘ El Gran Galeato’’ and ‘‘ Mariana”’ ; 
‘*The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’; ‘‘ Candida’’; and ‘‘ Paolo and 
Francesca ’’ ? 

If, then, we find those years abnormally fat which, by M. Maeter- 
linck’s reasoning, ought to be pitiably lean, we cannot but look a little 
closer into the texture of his argument. Is it true that great drama 
, demands any definite and positive relation to the Unknown? Is it 
true that the dramatist must always be either justifying or arraigning 
the ways of God to man? Surely not. If A‘schylus and Sophocles 
may be cited on M. Maeterlinck’s behalf, what about Euripides ? 
Was his attitude to the Unknown much less vague than that of the 
most sceptical dramatist of to-day? As for Shakespeare, did he not 
leave the Unknown so successfully out of his plays that no two critics 
have ever agreed as to how he really conceived it? He makes people 
give dramatic utterance to solutions of the riddle of life, such as 
Gloucester’s 


‘As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods— 
They kill us for their sport ; 


but these solutions are so various as to cancel each other and leave us 
completely in the dark as to the poet’s own private metaphysic. To 
Shakespeare, as Mr. W. L. Courtney has recently reminded us, destiny 
is character, just as it is to any psychological playwright of to-day. 
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Once or twice, and notably in ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ he seems to postulate, like 
M. Maeterlinck himself and Mr, Stephen Phillips, some vaguely ma- 
licious power guiding the steps of purblind mortals to disastrous 
issues; but this is a mere tradition of tragic mechanism, and cannot 
be taken as representing a personal conviction. Racine, again, is a 
psychologist pure and simple. To him, no doubt, as to all thinking 
men, the human soul was as an islet in a limitless ocean of mystery; 
but he contented himself with exploring the islet, and launched no 
keel upon the ocean. So, too, with Ibsen. In one play, ‘‘ Emperor 
and Galilean,’’ he seems to postulate a World-Spirit pulling the strings 
of history. Elsewhere he works on the purely natural plane, even his 
symbolism being nothing but a sort of psychological shorthand. Has 
he not himself averred that ever in ‘‘ Brand ’’ theology is the accident, 
psychology the essence ? 

It is true that, in a work of great genius, we generally find, along 
with a vivid picture of life, a more or less clearly suggested conscious- 
ness of the circumambient mysteries. That consciousness is to-day as 
alert as it ever was—all the more so because we have ceased to hypno- 
tize it with childish “‘ solutions ’’ of the world-enigma. The difference 
between Racine and Ibsen, for instance, in their attitude towards the 
Unknown, is that Racine (I take it) was satisfied with the official chart 
of the ocean, while Ibsen regards it as uncharted. But it cannot be 
said that a consciousness of the surrounding mysteries is absolutely 
essential even to great art. On this point we have the evidence of no 
less an authority than M. Maeterlinck himself. In a very luminous 
essay in the current Fortnightly he writes: ‘‘ There are many most 
beautiful, most human, most admirable works which are almost entirely 
free from this ‘ disquiet of universal mystery.’ We derive neither 
greatness, sublimity, nor depth from unceasingly fixing our thoughts 
on the infinite and the unknown.’’ Take courage, then, Messieurs the 
Dramatists! The age is in nowise hostile to you; and if you can get 
psychology into your plays you may safely leave metaphysics out. 





Colored Pictures in American Periodicals 


BY JAMES B. CARRINGTON 


From France to whom, at onetime, we looked for all new things in 
modern art, came the color wave. Over there they have been printing 
colored pictures in their papers and magazines for years, and much of 
- the work has been, evidently, for the sake of color as color without much 
consideration for artistic effects, though even so they have usually 
managed to give an impression of a certain dash and cleverness. This, 
however, has been due more to the drawing than to the splashes of 
red or other colors. Even the work of the artists who draw for the 
French penny-dreadfuls is characterized by what we are accustomed to 
generalize as chic, a deftness of line and suggestion aided largely by 
local picturesqueness of costume and environment. 
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The love of color is a common heritage of the entire human family. 
Even the most primitive art has shown an appreciation of it. The 
savage’s war-paint is but a flaming forth of a mental state best 
expressed in brilliant hues and gorgeous waving plumes—a regular 
chromatic poem of passion. From the days of Senefelder, the lithog- 
raphers have been trying to educate the public eye in color appreciation 
as applied to printed matter, but a large part of the purely commercial 
work of this kind has been as crude in its appeal to the eye as that of the 
bass-drum to. the ear. Its very loudness has made people take notice. 
We are passing apparently from the tomato-can era into one made pos- 
sible by modern photography and big circulations, combined with better 
presses. The fact is, we might say we have passed, to judge by recent 
numbers of some of the picture magazines in which colored illustrations 
have appeared. Nearly all of them have used color to accentuate par- 
ticular features, and the result has been, to say the least, encouraging. 
The use of the tint-block, by which a tint of some color is printed under 
the illustration itself, has been a simple and attractive way of introducing 
color for many years, both from wood-engravings and half-tones. In fact 
printings in several tints from the wood or metal plates have been done 
with success and’much delicacy, suggesting without attempting actual 
color reproduction. In this direction lies most of the successful work 
of to-day. The attempts made by the so-called three-color process, by 
which blends of red, yellow, and blue are supposed to give every tone 
necessary to reproduce any colored original, have been, with very few 
tolerable exceptions, pronounced failures. They are harsh and crude 
at their best and one needs to be color-blind to a degree to accept them 
at their face value. The three-color process has its uses, but too much 
has been claimed for it, and too much attempted. It is in dealing with 
a few simple tones or in flat tints that the best color-printing effects 
have been obtained within the limits of time and expense demanded 
by periodical publication. 

The beautiful color-prints of drawings, notably by Boutlet de Monvel 
and Riviére in France, and by Maxfield Parrish, Walter Appleton Clark, 
Howard Pyle, Henry McCarter, F. V. Du Mond, Miss Stillwell, and 
others in our own magazines, are convincing examples of the right use 
of color in printing. With the aid of orthochromatic photography, by 
which color values are very nearly preserved, and the skilful retouching 
of the half-tone plates by experienced engravers, followed by the utmost 
care in printing, very pleasing and satisfying effects are obtained. We 
need not look any longer to France, though, for a lead in color-work, 
for the American magazines have set their own pace and accomplished 
results that will be helpful in giving points even to the clever French. 
The color that a few years since got no farther than the covers has 
struck in, and there is no longer any question of its good taste or, what 

is of equal importance, of its good business, 














The Klumpke Sisters 
BY BESSIE VAN VORST 


In the vast buildings of the Paris Observatory where the shadows of 
great astronomers have lurked since the days of Louis XIV., an Ameri- 
can girl has lived for years, among the lilies and tulips of the box- 
bordered terrace, and from her low-domed study she has seen mysteries 
which are recorded in the history of astronomy. 

In the crowded Paris hospitals, whose sick and dying have ever been 
confided to the care of men alone, an American girl has made her way 
as interne, and won distinction. 

In the peaceful Chateau de By, where Rosa Bonheur painted her 
masterpieces, an American girl lives, her friend and heiress. 

These three young women are sisters, the daughters of Mrs. 
Klumpke, an American, whose ambition in educating her children was 
that boys and girls alike should have the same advantages and, if pos- 
sible, develop the same faculties. With this purpose she took her young 
family to Germany and from there to Paris to complete the studies she 
had undertaken for them. The eldest daughter determined to be an 
artist, the second a physician, the third an astronomer, and the fourth, 
who is a pupil of Ysaye, a violinist. Women had studied medicine at 
various times in Paris, but none had ever served as interne in the hos- 
pitals, and Miss Augusta Klumpke’s plan to do this was met with 
persistent opposition. ‘‘ We shall do all we can,’’ the doctors warned 
her, ‘‘ to prevent your entering.”’ 

She was very successful in her studies: as the pupil of Vulpian she 
specialized on nervous diseases, and concerning a certain paralysis re- 
sulting from fracture of the collar-bone made a discovery so important 
that Charcot twice took it as the subject of his lectures. As the time 
approached for the final examinations the faculty attended her various 
recitations, determined upon her weak points, and made their questions 
so difficult that most of the competitors found their preparation insuffi- 
cient, and not enough young men passed to fill the vacancies, which 
generally are overrun with applicants, and yet the highest mark given 
was Miss Klumpke’s. She finished her four years as a pioneer in the 
hospitals, and later married Dr. Déjerine, professor of the Paris medi- 
cal faculty, an authority on nervous diseases, and in a measure Char- 
cot’s successor at the Salpétriére, where he has a remarkable laboratory 
for microscopic work. Madame Déjerine practises, but devotes most 
of her time to theoretic work as her husband’s collaborateur in the 
volumes he publishes. 

Thus Augusta Klumpke, having had the same advantages as a 
man, succeeded as men do, and developed like faculties. But back of 
her success was a valiant mother who made difficulties diminish and 
standards improve by her courageous example; whose exacting strict- 
ness, tempered with sympathy, urged the young students to do their 
best. ‘* Choose between society and work,’’ she repeated to them, 
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recommending that their best years should be given to the study of 
something of which no misfortune could rob them, ‘‘ and, having cho- 
sen well, remember that can’t does not exist in the dictionary, and know 
that I depend upon you to conduct yourselves well and honorably 
under all circumstances.”’ 

To Anna, being the eldest, came the double responsibility of acting 
as junior guardian to the younger sisters, and of making her own 
career, It is in this twofold destiny that she will always be remem- 
bered, for, long after her sisters had outgrown all need of her protec- 
tion, and when her reputation as an artist was made, it was her part 
again to minister to one who in her declining years became as depen- 





MISS DOROTHEA KLUMPKE 
Photographie des Grands Magasins du Louvre 


dent upon her as her sisters had been in their childhood. Anna 
Klumpke’s first work was done when she could be spared from home 
duties, at odd moments in the Luxembourg, where she copied ‘* Le 
Labourage Nivernais '’ by Rosa Bonheur, with reverence for the artist. 
Later she went daily from seven in the morning until six at night to the 
Julian School and at the end of eighteen months was given the medal 
for drawing. Marie Bashkirtseff was her companion at Julian’s, and 
her rival in many competitions. The first picture she exhibited at the 
Salon was the head of a young girl in Directoire costume. In 1885 she 
received an honorable mention, which her ambitious mother warned her 
she must look upon as ‘‘ only a beginning.’’ A portrait of her mother, 
which she exhibited in 1889, was remarked by Rosa Bonheur, who 
spoke of it to Miss Klumpke at their first meeting, eight years ago. 
15 
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Closely allied with Rosa Bonheur from the days when her work 
seemed only the timid venture of a student, was Natalie Micas, her in- 
timate friend, and the daughter of her protectress. During a period 
of forty years Mlie. Micas, in fulfilling all the duties of friend- 
ship, assumed for Rosa Bonheur all the material responsibilities and 
domestic cares which might in any way interfere with her work. An 
artist herself, Mlle. Micas early gave up the thought of painting, 





ROSA BONHEUR 
From a painting by Miss Klumpke in the Luxembourg 


and adopted in the household a secondary réle, content to live in the 
obscurity of a glorious shadow. The void which her death caused in 
the life of the great painter, Rosa Bonheur had no hope of seeing in 
any measure filled. One day about two years ago a letter came from 
Anna Klumpke asking permission to paint a portrait of the artist who 
had been her ideal since the days when she had copied reverently the 
** Labourage Nivernais ’’ in the Luxembourg. It touched some chord 
of sympathy, it awakened some hope in the heart that had mourned 
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alone for almost ten years, it promised some peace and understanding, 
and with the favorable answer went an invitation to Miss Klumpke to 
visit the Chateau de By, to become its inmate if she would. Again the 
woman of world-wide fame had found a friend content to live in the 
obscurity of her shadow; this time not only a present companion, but 
a hope as well for the future guardianship of her belongings. ‘‘I 
could part with any of the pictures I have ever painted,’’ she often 
said to Anna Klumpke, ‘‘ but with my studies— never. They are the 
experiences of a lifetime, they are all I know, and think, and feel.’’ 





P MISS KLUMPKE AT WORK ON THE PORTRAIT 


Yet many of these she had already cut from the frames, some she had 
destroyed, and all would probably have perished had it not been for 
Miss Klumpke’s promised protection, for though Mlle. Bonheur had a 
brother and several nephews, she refused to confide to them the care 
of anything she cherished. It was at the Chateau de By near Fon- 
tainebleau that death brought to a sudden close the friendship ‘‘ with 
one,’’ says Anna Klumpke, ‘‘ whom, great as she was, none who did not 
see her nobility and splendor of character in daily life can fully appre- 
ciate. She received almost nobody, she lived simply, quietly, sur- 
rounded by the animals which were provided for with consideration 
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from the time they became hers until she died; she worked constantly, 
dressed like a man for convenience sake at work, but never affecting 
man’s dress; she combined masculine force with perfect womanliness, 
and my reverence and respect for her genius were mingled with tender 
gratitude for her motherly friendship.’’ 

The Chateau de By Miss Klumpke will occupy part of the year, 
interesting herself in the schools and children of the neighborhood, 
and Mile. Bonheur’s studio she wishes to make the object of an artistic 
pilgrimage for the artist's admirers. According to the letter of the will 








CHATEAU DE BY 


every object will remain exactly as Rosa Bonheur left it. She lies now 
by the side of Natalie Micas in the tomb whose third place will one day 
bear the name of her second illustrious friend, the American girl. 

Miss Klumpke lives with the memory of her friend as guide. Her 
days are given up to the fulfilment of Rosa Bonheur’s will with regard 
to her belongings. She is preparing an exhibition of all her studies, 
which will be sold at auction when the best of them have been seen in 
Paris, London, New York, and other large cities of the United States. 
** The catalogue of these pictures I wish to make a monument to my 
friend. It will contain a preface and reproductions of her finest works. 
No one who has not seen these sketches can fully understand the 
artist’s greatness.”” Anna Klumpke has entire charge of the estate. 
She has established a yearly memorial prize of 1500 francs at the Sa/on 
des Artistes Frangais. ‘‘ And,’’ she says, ‘‘I look upon it as my life 
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work to perpetuate her desires and to make her works ever more widely 
known.”’ 

Mrs. Klumpke’s youngest daughter, Julia, was among the first to 
pass the examination opened to women at the Paris Lycées several 
years ago. Her work with Ysaye and her unusual talent place her 
among the promising young violinists. 

Dorothea Klumpke has had a career even more remarkable than her 
sisters. She passed the baccalaureate and took successfully all the ex- 
aminations in science and mathematics, and then made application 
for admission to the Paris Observatory. Some German professor had 
given her as a child a small telescope, and with this, watching alone at 
night, she had seen sights which delighted her so that she often 
roused her sisters, begging them to come and share her pleasure. 

The directors of the Observatory consulted the statutes; no woman 
had hitherto proposed herself as a colleague, but there was no rule 
opposing it, they themselves approved, and so they gave her a tele- 
scope to make her own observations, and after a time she completed 
the work begun by Madame Kovalevska on the rings of Saturn, 
which she made the subject of her thesis, and when she had become 
Doctor of Science she was given a decoration by the Institute and 
made an Officier de 1’ Académie. As soon as the International Astro- 
nomical Congress undertook cataloguing all the stars as far as the 
fourteenth magnitude, a new department for the accomplishment of 
the French share of this vast undertaking was created at the Paris 
Observatory, and Dorothea Klumpke was placed at the head of it, with 
four under-assistants. She has lived for thirteen years in the quiet 
gardens of the Observatory—whose main buildings present the austere 
aspect common to places for scientific research. Dark, draughty cor- 
ridors wind about between high-ceilinged rooms with polished floors 
and unfurnished, but for a few historic telescopes and the portraits of 
, great astronomers; but under the miniature hill in the garden the 
American girl has given her rooms the appearance of a home. She is 
slender, delicate, and in her pale blue eyes there is a look of mystery 
communicated from the stars into whose light she has gazed for so 
many years. The janitor and the gardener speak of her reverently, 
and she is highly esteemed by the Astronomical Society of France, of 
which she is the only woman member. She speaks and writes with 
equal force in English, French, and German. 

Daily Mrs. Klumpke unites her family of remarkable daughters, 
who, though variously occupied during the day, dine with her in her 
small apartment every evening — that she may then study the result 
of having given her children unlimited opportunity, and of having 
stimulated them to take advantage of it. Two of them guard the 
outposts of emancipation in France, one has glorified art and friend- 
ship, and the fourth promises pleasure for the world. 
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Tolstoy under the Ban 


BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


ALTHOUGH he has long enjoyed immunity at the hands of the state, 
Tolstoy has lately fallen foul of the church. Nicholas has remained 
his friend, but Antonius, sonorous Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, has 
seen fit to thrust him beyond the ecclesiastic pale. Certain drastic 
passages in ‘‘ Resurrection ’’ precipitated the crisis. Antonius and his 
Holy Synod resented ‘‘ meaningless much-speaking ’’ and rose against 
“* blasphemous incantations over bread and wine.’’ Such chapters as 
‘* Blind Leaders of the Blind ’’ and ‘‘ The Husks of Religion ’’ readily 
brought things to a climax. - The three metropolitans, representing St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Kieff, were for issuing a public proclamation, 
but the more cautious Synod diluted the penalty into a private circular 
edict instructing the clergy to refuse Tolstoy recognition as an ortho- 
dox member of the Russian Greek Church. As matters now stand, 
unless he recant, no priest may absolve him or give him communion, 
and he will be denied burial in consecrated ground. 

The spiritual biography of Count Tolstoy is studded with contra- 
dictions. As a prophet he typifies perpetual motion. From arid 
materialism he oscillated toward qualified orthodoxy, and later, under 
the inspiration of Sutayeff, a poor stone-cutter preacher whom he 
afterward disowned, he blazed forth as the re-discoverer of the True 
Doctrine of Christ, re-edited the Gospels, and reduced his life to the 
primitive level of the moujik. It was a magnificent negation of material 
progress, it smacked of the New Testament and of old Rousseau. 
With a touch of fustian and of futility he cast aside broadcloth and 
clad himself in sheepskin, a round cap, and the rough boots of the 
moujik. All of which was both sincere and artificial, and not un- 

accountable in the avowed vegetarian who has been known to consume 
"huge cuts of beef on the sly. 

Religion, which was once his best weapon against the state, he has 
now turned upon. Anti-state and anti-church sentiments surge within 
him. His doctrine of no government is paralleled by his stamping on 
the sacraments. Twice daily this arch-seditionist, this apostle of 
Christian Anarchy, sits under ‘‘ The Tree of the Poor’’ while a 
handful of bewildered Jassnaya Paljana peasants gather about. He 
talks much with the moujik, but puts little of the real mousik into his 
novels. He is asturdy, toil-stained moralist, full of specific goodness, 
but incapable of formulating a valid moral dynamic. There is much 
that is heroic and much that is pitiful in his self-abnegation. Litera- 
ture and esthetics aside, his chief contribution lies in a confused rec- 
ognition of the fact that moral and economic regeneration must go 
hand in hand. An unconscious artist, a self-conscious moralist, he 
stands as a great, misguided, and perhaps misjudged prophet, whose 
body will surely not lie in unconsecrated ground. 
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Book-Making in the West 


BY DELIA T. DAVIS 


To form a proper estimate of the power of Ruskin and William 
Morris as world forces, one should know something of the manner in 
which their gospel of life and art is bearing fruit in the midst of the 
sordid and commercial environment of the great Middle-West. There, 
in most unexpected places, one comes upon individuals or groups of 
individuals who are radiant exponents of the ennobling influence of 
the work of the hand as supplementing the work of the brain, and who 
are looking for their own and the world’s redemption through honest 
work and the joy which that work brings in the doing. Although this 
new note of individual expression may be said to be doing the work of 
regeneration in more than one art and craft of the West, in none per- 
haps is it more manifest than in the art of book-making. 

To the casual person, the pine woods of northern Wisconsin as a 
basis of worldly operations suggest nothing beyond the buying, selling, 
and manufacture of lumber. Yet here, ‘‘ At the Sign of the Green 
Pine Tree,’’ is a little print shop, from which are being issued exquisite 
hand-made editions of rare English classics; and what adds to the in- 
terest of this unique situation is that the entire labor, from the spread- 
ing of the ink to preparing the book for the binder, is done by a 
woman. 

Some three years ago, a modest dun-colored magazine seven inches 
long by five wide, bearing the name of Zhe Philosopher, and dated 
Wausau, Wisconsin, began to appear on the news-stands of Chicago 
and other Western cities. This booklet, which immediately attracted 
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and has since held attention by its cleverness and artistic make-up, was 
the production of Philip Van Vechten and William H. Ellis; Mr. Ellis 
being the Philosopher-in-chief, while Mr. Van Vechten occupied him- 
self more particularly with the practical and artistic features. The 
little monthly was hardly well on its feet, when Mrs. Van Vechten, 
who is, by the way, a college-bred woman of unusual culture, volun- 
teered to go to the office and look after the bookkeeping and corre- 
spondence of the firm, thereby giving her husband more time to bestow 
upon the lumber interests in which he was also engaged. 

It chanced that the ‘‘ Philosophers ’’ were at this time in their first 
efforts at book-making. Mrs. Van Vechten watched the process with 





“THE PHILOSOPHER PRESS” OFFICE 


great interest, and when the experiment proved successful in suggesting 
what might have been, she threw herself heart and soul into a study of 
the subject. Treasure-troves from the Kelmscott Press filled her soul 
with ideals, and it soon transpired that upon all matters of margins, 
arrangement, color, etc., her taste was fine and discriminating. In 
fact, in an incredibly short space of time, Mrs. Van Vechten, by the 
mere process of evolution, became the firm. Early in her career as 
book-maker, Mrs. Van Vechten, proved her right to a foremost place 
in the ranks, by the invention of a simple device for obviating an evil 
which had perplexed the craft for years. Having striven against the 
impossibility of securing an even register on hand-made deckle-edged 
paper by any known method, she set her woman’s ingenuity to work 
on the problem. After much thinking, she ultimately discovered that 
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by removing the peg which holds the paper in place to the right, and 
feeding from the left she could secure perfect results — a seemingly 
obvious but hitherto unthought-of expedient. 

All the rest has been a steady and sequent progression. Lewis 


Carroll’s ‘‘ Hunting of the Snark ’’ was the first success. Since then 


have followed Spenser’s ‘‘ Epithalamium ’’ on Japanese vellum, Brown- 
— ENNY, my love rang true! for still 
wo } Love at first sight is vague, until 


That tinkling makes him audible. 

oS A ND must I mock you to the last, 
Pysaae Ashamed of my own shame,—aghast 
Because some thoughts not born amiss 

Rose at a poor fair face like this? 

Well, of such thoughts so much I know: 

In my life, as in hers, they show, 

By a far gleam which I may near, 

A dark path I can strive to clear. 





NLY one kiss. Good-bye, my dear. 





SPECIMEN OF “ PHILOSOPHER” PRESSWORK 
ing’s ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto,’’ Keats’s ‘‘ Odes,’’ an exquisite edition of 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional,’’ together with Mrs. Peattie’s ‘* Love of a 
Caliban,’’ and other modern and ancient classics,—a charming edition 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘‘ Jenny ’’ being the last to appear. To the 
colophon of each of these is appended the name of Mrs. Helen Bru- 
meau Van Vechten, without doubt the first woman book-maker in 
America. Nothing could be more stimulating than a visit to the 
‘* Philosophers,’’ where joy in work so pervades the atmosphere that 
one must indeed be sluggish to escape infection. The delightful home 
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has been abandoned — save for purposes of eating and sleeping — for 
the more attractive ‘‘ Print Shop,’’ where, surrounded by poster-cov- 
ered walls, the Philosophers work, write, read, talk, and receive strag- 
glers from the outside world. 

Although perhaps not consciously a disciple of Ruskin or Morris, a 
young artist-artisan of Chicago, in working along his own lines, is a 
striking exponent of the principles which they embodied. Mr. Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour, a young man still in his early twenties, has recently 
offered to the public a beautiful edition of Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,’’ which certainly strikes a new note in the art of 
book-making. Not a letter of type has been used in its construction, 
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Mr. Seymour having carefully designed and lettered each sonnet by 
hand, then engraved them upon zinc, from which the books were 
printed. Mr. Seymour really approached his work with much the 
same reverence that characterized the old monks who labored at their 
incomparable book-making only when under the inspiration of the lofty 
spirit of the text. Each separate sonnet has been studied and worked 
over with care, in the effort to make the mechanical details in harmony 
with the exceeding beauty of the thought. Each page has therefore 
an individuality of its own though in unity with the book as a whole. 
The sonnets are printed on a deep buff imported hand-made paper 
in brown-black, dark green, and rich red; the three tints being made 
to harmonize in the most delicate and pleasing manner — giving just 
that warm tone to the page which the subject would seem to demand. 
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The sympathetic and scholarly introduction by Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus 
is lettered in italics, and the text of the sonnets in a new form of the 
old heavy face. The decorations, of an altogether fitting character, 
suggest a more or less Pre-Raphaelite mood. They are of great variety, 
with a thread of unity running through the mall, the aim always being 
to subordinate the decorations to the text. A scroll leaf is scattered 
back and forth with pleasing frequency, now and then enclosing a 
symbolic figure-drawing. These figures all possess artistic value, that 
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TITLE-PAGE BY MR. R. F. SEYMOUR 


of Mors on the title-page being perhaps the most notable. The book 
is bound in two shades of rich brown with a leather back. Consider- 
ing the growing appreciation for the personal touch which hand-work 
alone can give to crystallized thought, it seems a kind of appropri- 
ateness that these purely subjective poems should have been chosen 
for the sympathetic treatment of the individual worker. 

Mr. Seymour brings an unusual equipment to the work, as it is 
rarely enough that the artist pure and simple comprehends the limita- 
tions of the craft, or the craftsman the subtle intent of the artist. 
During his preparation for college, Mr. Seymour became imbued with 
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a love of literature, especially for the masterpieces of English poetry, 
which was bound to exert a formative influence upon his after career. 
Instead of going to college, however, he elected a three years’ course at 
the Cincinnati Academy of Art, where he gave special attention to de- 
signing and figure-drawing. At the end of this time he found himself 
driven by necessity to some vocation which would bring immediate 











Jee OnE ROM#STHE 
=. vab>PORTU GUESE 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning» 


Of the sweet years,the dear 
SE, and wished-for years, 
each one in a gracious hand appears 
“To bear a gift for mortals, old or young; 
And.as! mused it in his antique tongue, 
I saw in gradual vision through my tears, 
The sweet sad years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns 
had flung seatea 
A shadow across me. Straightway I 
was ‘ware, *S825s 
So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me,and drew me backward by the hair 
And a voice said in mastery while strove; 
Guess now who holds thee?— Death; I 
said. But there ss 
‘The silver answer rang, NotDeath, but Love? 
Barca But 


SONNET ENGRAVED BY MR. SEYMOUR 


financial return, and began work in an engraver’s shop at five dollars 
a week. He, however, rapidly mastered the craft, and really owes to 
it his inspiration for the line of work which he has taken up. While 
pondering over the hand-made books of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, it occurred to him that through the engraver’s art a limited 
number of books so made could readily be reproduced. Bringing his 
artistic training to supplement his skill in handicraft, Mr. Seymour set 
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to work, and’in due time issued a limited edition of Keats's ‘‘ Ode to 
Melancholy,’’ which was immediately exhausted. He next brought 
out a small edition of ‘‘ Merry Old Tales,’’ which was sold within 
two weeks. Desiring to attempt something more ambitious, he last 
May began work upon the ‘‘ Portuguese Sonnets,’’ and in the mean- 
time has lettered ‘‘ Father Goose.’’ As Mr. Seymour is still so young 
and so devoted to his distinctive line of work much is to be expected 
from him. He is already contemplating a hand-lettered and decorated 
edition of Keats’s poems. 





MISS STARR’S “SONG OF HIAWATHA” 


Chicago may also be written down as one of the very few cities in 
America that can boast a shop where books are bound by hand, ac- 
cording to the highest principles known to the canons of art. Notwith- 
standing the impetus the last decade has given to the production 
of hand-made and hand-decorated books, it is still the- rarest of ex- 
periences to find in America a book-binding which embodies the com- 
bined thought and skill of the individual worker. At the best exhibitions 
of the best publishers, one only now and then comes upon a solitary 
hand-bound volume, although the prices paid for the creations of the 
Doves Bindery in England attest the high commercial as well as artistic 
value of such work, when at its best. 
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The little shop in question is to be found on the third floor of Hull 
House — that great centre of intellectual and artistic as well as socio- 
logical force—and its sole workman is Miss Ellen Gates Starr, already 
well known from her association with Miss Jane Adams in settlement 
work, and as one of the originators of the movement for ‘‘ Art in the 
Public Schools.’’ Miss Starr was for fifteen months the pupil of Mr. 
T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, and is the only person in America who ever 
completed a course at the Doves Bindery. It is indeed only by the 
greatest good luck that one can be received at the Bindery, for Mr. Cob- 





BINDING BY MISS STARR 


den-Sanderson does not really care to take pupils, and can be induced 
to admit only a limited number. Miss Starr, however, proved her worth- 
iness as a pupil by bringing to her work a thoroughly trained mind, a 
keen and discriminating artistic sense, and the power of continuous 
application. As a result, she brought back to America with her a few 
exquisite volumes of her own workmanship, two of which she sold, on 
her way home, to a leading New York publisher. The little shop itself 
is redolent of the atmosphere which always characterizes a place where 
honest work is being done along artistic lines. On a table stands the 
sewing frame, boxes of tools are everywhere in evidence, and on the 
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walls hang numerous pictures of the patron saints of the craft: Morris, 
Ruskin, Sanderson, together with a Chaucer sheet from the Kelmscott 
Press, an original picture by Ruskin, and various designs and sketches 
by these great artists. 

In speaking of her work, Miss Starr says that she was led to take it 
up from the conviction that the all-round development of a human 
being is best attained where the hand and brain work together. That 
having preached this doctrine for many years in connection with her 
settlement work, it seemed to her only consistent that she should prac- 
tise it, and she selected book-binding as the most interesting handcraft 





MISS STARR’S WORKSHOP 


from the standpoint of literature, art, and craft combined. It is, how- 
ever, a very laborious occupation, from the folding or refolding of the 
sheets to the final tooling of the gold-leaf. According to the creed, 
Miss Starr makes all of her own designs, but is obliged to send to 
London to have the tools cut, as the tool-cutters of America are not 
subtle enough workers properly to reproduce drawings for this purpose. 
Most of the mill-board, leather, etc., must also be imported, as in suit- 
able quality they cannot be obtained here. This is a serious handicap, 
as the duty upon them is heavy. 

Miss Starr heartily subscribes to the artistic theories and the 
ethics of her master in the craft. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson may be said 
to have developed a school of his own, so far as the decorations of 
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bindings are concerned, founded upon natural forms conventionalized 
and symmetrized — eliminating from them whatever is accidental, and 
giving them atype form. He also takes the position that a book bound 
in half leather or in cloth should not be decorated. Being temporarily 
bound pre-supposes the book to be of temporary interest, and as such, 
any decoration is out of taste. 

“* Only books of permanent-value should have permanent bindings, ”’ 
says Miss Starr. ‘‘I would not bind a book that is worthless as to 
matter. Books bound by hand in this manner are absolutely strong 
and should last hundreds of years, as the bindings of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries have done. When you put a book into such a bind- 
ing, you practically vouch for its worthiness.. A book. should really 
earn. its right to be decorated.”’ 

When one considers that it takes from two to three weeks to bind a 
book in this superlatively fine manner, and that therefore twenty-four 
or twenty-five books a year is the utmost one can hope to’ achieve, the 
nature of the homage is more readily appreciated. 

It is so much the custom to emphasize the material side of Chicago, 
that it is further interesting to note that it was amongst the first, if not 
really the first city in America, to produce anything artistic-in the way 
of hand-decorated books. Even before Gloria Cardew had won fame 
and ducats in England for her charming work in coloring illustrations, 
Mrs. W. Irving Way, wife of the well-known publisher and bibliophile, 
had been attracted to the same experiments by the contemplation of 
some superb Morris editions which her husband possessed.: . The beauti- 
fully designed ‘initials so strongly suggested:#lumination, that Mrs. Way 
forthwith began to study ancient missals, in which the Newbury library 
of Chicago is, particularly rich. After producing some exquisite ex- 
amples of illumination, Mrs. Way became ambitious to extend her ex- 
periments in color, and for this purpose possessed herself of some of 
those English classics which have been chosen for the illustrations of 
Anning Bell, Hugh.Thompson, and E. Fell; their line drawings lend- 
ing themselves with peculiar aptness to the decorative treatment. 
With an inherent sentiment for color, and a deft and skilful hand, 
Mrs. Way made instantaneous success of her work both artistically 
and commercially. No sooner were her hand-decorated books placed 
on exhibition than they found ready buyers. Indeed, the new move- 
ment in book-making in the West is by no means limited to the occa- 
sional worker, but has spread to a comparatively large class. 

‘* Notwithstanding the much-talked-of business depression of the 
last few years,’’ said a Chicago publisher recently, ‘‘I find I can 
dispose of the very best books I can buy. Even women no longer 
think it wanton extravagance to pay anywhere from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars for an artistic little booklet, while there are really a goodly 
number of rich men who are willing to pay three hundred and fifty or 
even five hundred dollars for a book which happens to strike the 
fancy. © 
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La Journée d’une Précieuse 


PAR EDMOND ROSTAND 


Introductory Note 


BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


ARDY justice is at length being done those exquisites of the grand sidcle—Précieux 
T and Précieuses—elegant and super-sophisticated who look out from the inter- 
minable pages of Mlle. de Scudéry, dwellers in the pays du Tendre, frequenters 
of I’ Hétel de Rambouillet and, later, of 1’ Hétel d’Albret and I’ Hétel de Richelieu, 
flimsy prototypes of the austere Academy. It is chiefly because of her affectation of 
learning, her disquisitions on grief, say, her coquetting with Cartesianism, and her 
passion for madrigals and rondeaux, that the Précieuse holds for us such imperious 
attraction, that we follow her in ever closer retrospect. Her conversation was a 
filigree of neologisms and euphuisms, she lived among a flutter of feathers, fans, and 
beribboned canes, ecstatic, adorable, in her quest of the quintessential. She read— 
‘lV Astrée” of Honoré d'Urfé, She ate—d/anc-manger., She was piped to by Voiture 
or Benserade and went to bed praying in vers-de-société metre. Her dreams were 
dadoed by shepherds and shepherdesses, cadenced by sonnets cut upon the smooth 
bark of birches, enlivened by rustic billet-doux boxes, and shaded by solemn alleys of 
oaks, with, mayhap, the mellow figure of an antique god closing the perspective. 
And yet this Précieuse was by no odds a victim of culture, was not an uncompromis- 
ing belles-lettres blue- or green-stocking, for chroniclers tell us, with a touch of 
piquancy, that virtue was with her — the fashion. 

It is M. Edmond Rostand who, in Lectures pour Tous, has inscribed himself 
the poet of preciosity. Already with ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac” he gave us the alluring 
silhouette of Roxane, and now, in ‘‘La Journée d’une Précieuse,” he offers, with 
added delicacy and precision, a pastel of Roxane’s younger sister, Sibylle-Anne Ogier 
de Mirmande, frittering away some four-and-twenty hours of innocent artifice. She 
awakes to the sound of lutes and violins, completes — with intimate misgivings — the 
intricacies of her toilette and prepares to receive a troupe of galants and galantes, 
who group about en rond, taking place according to strict precedence. We listen to 
an incipient battle of rondeaux, to improvisations, badinage, and bewilderments in 
verse and prose, and later follow in train to the chambre bleue of ‘* Arthénice”, Mar- 
quise de Rambouillet, which glitters with Ménage, Gombaud, Godeau, Mme. Cornuel, 
and Angélique Paulet, blonde lioness, whose voice was the despair of nightingales. 
From thence we set out in rumbling carrosses for the country, singing on the way 
‘‘lanturlus” and ‘‘ petits doigts,” the evening ending with dances and illuminations, 
the day closing, as it began, with a peep at Sibylle-Anne Ogier de Mirmande’s roguish 
head pillowed in polite repose. 

Of course the slender tissue of an intrigue has been woven into this delicate 
fabric, giving warmth and dramatic exigency. Sibylle, or Doralise as she figures, 
loves Tiridate, alchemist and chevalier, but hides her love under the mantle of Phyl- 
ante, marquis, mousquetaire, and poet. As the day flickers on she discovers that it 
is really Phylante she loves, and so merely heightens the fiction by remaining faithful 
to pretence, by pretending —to pretend. Though slight in substance, ‘‘ La Journée 
dune Précieuse” is flawless in form ; it is a pastiche which proves that M. Rostand 
has gone far toward mastering that mode wherein the wayward and gracious spirit of 
de Musset found definitive expression. 
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I 
DIX HEURES MOINS LE QUART 


M: soudain Lycidas devient plus diaphane, 
Eric se décolore, Amaryllis se fane, 

Les cheveux de Daphnide en vapeurs se défont, 

Alcimadure avec Lindamor se confond; 

Et, tandis qu’un ruban dont flotte l’adieu tendre 

Désigne seul, au loin, la place ot fut Sylvandre, 

Et que de Céladon il ne reste plus rien, 

Lui-méme le Pays s’envole aérien ; 

Tout disparait ; le dieu, s’accoudant sur un cippe, 

Au coin du carrefour bleauatre se dissipe ; 

Le pont s’évanouit ainsi qu’un arc-en-ciel ; 

L’ indispensable Bois, le Banc essentiel 

S’effondrent doucement, suivis par les Fontaines; 

Un doigt mystérieux efface les grands chénes 

Avec tous les sonnets qui sont écrits dessus; 

Et sur le fond, alors, ot ne se dresse plus 

Le vieil arbre creusé qui sert de boite a lettres, 

Commencent 4 monter lentement deux fenétres; 

On voit se préciser peu & peu leurs carreaux; 

Un restant de bergers, de mages, de héros, 

Fond sur leur verre ainsi qu’un givre de décembre; 

Le jour entre; il repousse aux angles de la chambre, 

Oi la nuit les reprend, les débris du décor; 

Le bout d’une houlette, un instant, danse encor; 

L’ceil d’une sorcier devient un clou qui s’ensoleille..., 

Et Sibylle-Anne Ogier de Mirmande s’éveille. 


Elle s’éveille. Elle est éveillée. Et pourtant 

Elle doute de l’étre & cause qu’elle entend 

Son réve s’obstiner 4 méler des théorbes 

Au piaillis des moineaux qui picorent des sorbes 
Dans le jardin voisin d’un hétel du Marais. 

Le songe, quand Phcebus !’a percé de ses rais, 
Survit-il 8 demi ? Peut-on, quand on s’éveille, 

Les yeux ne révant plus, réver avec l’oreille ? 

Quelle est cette aventure ?... Et, brusque, son talon, 
Hors de l’immense lit aussi large que long, 

Tombe, comme une rose, au tapis de l’estrade; 
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Elle fait quatre pas hors de la balustrade 

Qui sépare la chambre avec pompe du lit, 

Regarde d’un peu loin par la fenétre, rit, 

Refait ses quatre pas en arritre — plus lente — 

Et se revient coucher en disant: ‘*‘ C’est Phylante.” 
Elle baille. Ses yeux vont au cadran de bois 

Qui laisse pendre au mur l’ombre de ses deux poids. 
Et Sibylle connait, pendant qu’elle s’étire, 

Qu’il n’est pas tout a fait dix heures, c’est-a-dire 
Qu’il n’est pas l’heure oi, noble, elle doit s’éveiller; 
Lors, renfoncant sa téte un peu dans | ’oreiller, 
Doralise... (il convient maintenant qu’on le dise: 
C’est le nom qu'on lui donne en phébus), Doralise... 
Conservons-lui ce nom puisqu’il lui va des mieux 
Et que c’est son vrai nom au pays précieux, 
Doralise voyant qu'elle a, selon l’horloge, 

Le temps d’interroger son 4me, —1’interroge. 


Son ame ?... Oui donc au juste en est-elle & présent ? 


Ce Phylante, éveilleur en musique, est plaisant. 
Il semble — sa musique est vraiment excellente ! — 
Qu’elle l’aime et qu’il l’aime. Et pourtant ce Phylante,.., 


Il 
PHYLANTE 


Ce Phylante aux rubans choisis chez Perdrigeon, 

Ce Phylante pattu comme un riche pigeon 

Dont les pattes auraient pour plumes des dentelles, 
Qui ne porte jamais — si coditeuses soient-elles ! — 
Que des bottes de peau levantine, que des 

Chemises & jabot de linge hollandais, 

Expert & se serrer au poignet, sous la manche, 

Le large ruban noir qui fait la main plus blanche, 
Ce Phylante, malgré qu’il soit loin d’étre laid, 

Qu’il excelle 4 donner les violons, qu’il ait 

La réputation d’étre bon alcéviste, 

Et de savoir en quoi le dernier doux consiste, 
Malgré qu’il soit celui, lorsqu’on parle d’amours, 
Dont le nom 4 cété de son nom vient toujours, 
Malgré qu’il chante en bas pour elle a l’instant méme, 
Il ne l’aime pas plus, grand Dieu! qu’elle ne |’aime. 


Tout ceci n’est qu’un jeu raffiné de roman. 
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Iil 


LE $EU 
Qu’un jeu. 

La vérité, c’est que depuis un an 
Doralise feignait d’avoir perdu la téte 
Pour Phylante, marquis, mousquetaire, et poete, 
Pendant, secrétement, que son coeur distinguait 
Tiridate, alchimiste et chevalier du guet. 


Phylante est le manteau sous lequel Doralise 

— Un ravissant manteau, du plus joli cerise! — 
En aime un autre. C’est, pour qu’on ne sache rien, 
Un réle qu’il veut bien jouer... et jouer bien, 

Oh! tres bien! oh! si bien qu’on le crdirait perfide, 
Si lui-méme, déja, n’aimait Garamantide, 
Précieuse avec qui depuis un lustre entier 

Doralise entretient commerce d’amitié. 

D’ailleurs Garamantide est folle de Phylante, 

Mais feint pour Tiridate une amour violente; 
Tiridate, qui pour Doralise est en feu, 

Feint que Garamantide est sa dame, — et le jeu 
Prend une intensité tout a fait délicate: 

Phylante est occupé de feindre, Tiridate 

Feint, Doralise feint, Garamantide feint, 

Et tout le monde feint, et c’est le fin du fin. 


Et pourquoi chez ces gens cette fureur de feindre, 
Puisque chacun, au fait, devrait bien autant craindre 
De paraitre braler pour cet objet que pour 
Cet autre ? 


Parce que, premiérement, |’amour 
Ne va tout uniment, sans secrets et sans pactes, 
Que pour les cceurs épais et les Ames compactes. 
Tous les tendres Bergers font les mystérieux, 
Et, semblant désunis, ne sont unis que mieux, 
Les rimes, 6 Rimeurs, que vous désaccouplates 
Riment-elles moins bien pour ne pas étre plates ? 
I] sied qu’un quatuor d’amants alambiqueurs, 


Comme un quatrain ses vers, sache croiser ses coeurs. 


Et deuxitmement — oh! tu le sais, Astrée, 
Toi qui fuis a travers l’intrigue enchevétrée 


Comme a travers un bois! — parce que nous souffrons 
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Sans trop de déplaisir, sans rougeur & nos fronts, 
Sans que notre bonheur pense courir un risque, 
Que l’on dise de nous ce qui n’est pas, tandis que 
Le seul soupgon du vrai nous dte le repos. 


Et c’est ainsi qu’ayant égaré le propos 
Quatre cceurs, dont chacun fait un mensonge double, 
Vivent secrétement, et sans trouble. 

Sans trouble ? 


a Rea Pio te ee ? 


Doralise redit ces deux mots plusiers fois, 

Et s’étonne d’entendre un doute dans sa voix. 
Elle l’entend d’abord, et puis elle 1’écoute. 

Et plus elle redit ces mots moins elle doute 
Du-doute que contient son intonation ; 

Et le tout petit point d’interrogation 

Qui naquit de son doute et qui grandit avecque 
A bientét la grandeur d’une crosse d’évéque. 


Au moment qu’ il atteint cette dimension 
L’heure sonne. 


Vv 
DIX HEURES 


Aussitét toute l’attention, 
Avec quoi se scrutait Doralise, se sauve! 
—Elle ne pense plus qu’a bien tenir alcéve. 
Elle appelle. 


Il se faut soutenir au réveil. 
Qu’est-ce donc qu’on apporte en ce bol de vermeil ? 
Un restaurant léger fait de blancs de volaille, 
D’un peu d’orge mondé qu’on pile et qu’on travaille, 
De raisin de Damas, de roses séches (sic), 
Le tout bien distillé dedans un alambic, 
Avec de la cannelle et de la coriandre... 
C’est ce que Doralise a coutume de prendre. 


Elle boit. L’andante des théorbes s’est tu. 


‘* Tl faut m’accommoder. Dix heures ont battu,’’ 
Dit-elle. . 
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Et sur son lit Martine l'accommode; 
Au col, aux deux poignets, ainsi qu’il est de mode, 
Lui chiffonne un étroit ruban couleur de feu; 
Pour qu’en un tournemain il la recoiffe un peu 
Appelle le coiffeur... C'est l’illustre La Prime: 
Il entre; i] rétablit la torsade; il imprime 
Un petit mouvement d’allégresse aux dou ffons ; 
** La, dit-il, gentiment nous les ébouriffons... 
Souffrez que j’aplatisse & présent les garcettes.”’ 
I] aplatit et part. 


: On ouvre des cassettes, 
Des boites, des cartons. Doralise choisit 
Une coiffe, un collier. ‘‘ C’est mon jour, songez-y, 
Et qu’il faut que je sois dans mon plus bel aimable.”’ 


Mais un carrosse, avec un vacarme du diable, 
S’arréte dans la rue. On range les pliants; 
On chasse un petit chien aux regards suppliants; 
Des livres sont posés sur toutes les tablettes, 
Vite.... 

VI 


LIA RUELLE 


Et l’on voit entrer quelques figures blettes 
Avec beaucoup de linge autour. Et ce sont des 
Précieuses. Et puis deux ou trois grands dadais 
Noir-vétus: des auteurs. 


Saluts selon Nervéze. 


Ces dames sont de Ville et n’ont droit qu’a la chaise. 
Ces messieurs vont s’asseoir sur d’humbles perroquets. 
On tousse. On se prépare a briller. Deux laquais 
Ouvrent avec mystére un paravent énorme 

Pour tenir prisonnier l’esprit. Le rond se forme. 
Bavius lit un discours récemment terminé 

Sur un vers de Monsieur de Corneille l’ainé, 

Pendant que son rival Dordonius ricane. 

Chaque dame brandille une petite canne 

Et s’en fouette la jupe aux passages exquis. 

Tiridate survient. Puis deux ou trois marquis. 

Puis Phylante enchanté de ses gants isabelle. 


Mais tout d’un coup: ‘* Mon cceur!... 
— M’amour'!... 
— Ma toute belle!...”’ 
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Et frrrou... Garamantide a leur téte, ce sont 
Des dames, de la Cour cette fois-ci.— Frisson.— 


Tout de suite, a leurs pieds, quelques moustaches blondes 


Prennent place, éployant par terre leurs rotondes.... 
Les dames de la Cour ayant droit au fauteuil, 

Les dames de la Ville ont fait un mauvais ceil. 
Chiquenaude aux rubans, tapotis sur la moire. 
Bavardages. Récits. 


** Connaissez-vous l'histoire 
Des perles que Monsieur de Liancourt attacha 
Par jeu, chez une dame, au cou d’un chat ? Le chat 
Crut entendre au jardin quelques sifflets des merles, 
Bondit.... On n’a revu ni le chat, ni les perles.”’ 


Chacun de raconter quelques traits d’animaux. 


Puis on tache a fixer le son de certains mots. 

Ce probléme est posé par un abbé linguiste: 

** Comment prononce-t-on, jésuite ou jésuiste ?”’ 
Les avis sont divers; mais on en vient aux lois 

Du parfait savoir-vivre, et l’on n’a qu'une voix 
Contre cette hérésie — oh! que rien ne rachtte —: 
Manger la confiture avec une fourchette! 

C’est l’instant du Concours Poétique. Sujet 
Précédemment choisi: SUR L’ENVOI D’UN CACHET 
DE CRYSTAL. II] faudra qu’un rondeau se guilloche, 
Mélant la rime en a/ avec la rime en oche. 


Dénouant gravement le ruban d’un rouleau 
Tiridate s’avance et déclame: ‘‘ RONDEAU. 


Rondeau pour envoyer, avec mélancolie, 
Un cachet de crystal 4 celle qui m’oublie.”’ 


** Ce cachet de crystal de roche 

Par la matiére se rapproche 

Des yeux dont l’éclat m’est fatal, 
Puisque vos yeux sont d’un crystal 
Dont votre 4me, hélas! est la roche. 


** Petit, limpide et glacial, 
C’est une banquise de poche, 
Le gel d’un pleur monumental, 
Ce cachet. 
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** Car, épigramme et madrigal, 

Il a double sens, il ricoche: 

Froid, il peint votre coeur hiémal, 

Mais il s’attriste, lacrymal, 

Comme si, dedans, un reproche 
Se cachait!”’ 


Phylante, interrompant le murmure flatteur, 
S’avance, et, sans papier, nonchalant, grand seigneur : 


‘“ RONDEAU, dit-il, que, pour terminer une brouille 
Sur l’écrin d’un cachet de crystal je gribouille! 


** Je l’espére, ce sceau gemmal, 

Ce sceau d’un crystal sans reproche, 
(Car depuis Pépin d’ Héristal 

Nul roi n’eut sceau d’un tel crystal !) 
Scellera le mot qui rapproche. 


** Mon coeur bat comme triple croche. 
Mais la Belle dont 1|’ceil m’embroche 
A le viscére intercostal 

Gelé. 


** Ah! prenez ce sceau pour mailloche 
Et me tapez sur la caboche 
Jusqu’a briser mon crotophal, 
Si je ne peux pas, triomphal, 
Dire de votre coeur de roche: 
** Je Vai!” 


L’enthousiasme est vif. Mais 4 qui le laurier ? 
La compagnie hésite. Et l’on entend crier: 
‘* J’aime le sérieux! — J’adore le burlesque! 
C’est du meilleur Cotin! 
—C’est du Voiture! 
— Presque!”’ 


Et, le rond se mettant a s’entredéchirer, 
Doralise, tout bas, commence d’espérer 
Que peut-étre— 6 bonheur! — une grande querelle, 
La Querelle des Deux Rondeaux, naitra chez elle! 


Cependant un auteur qui, vexé, reste coi, 
Cause quelque surprise. 





On va vers lui. Pourquoi 
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N’a-t-il pas concouru ? Le bon poste laisse 
Ce petit impromptu tomber, avec mollesse. 


** Mon sentiment est qu'un ron— DEAU 
Doit étre au moins de Gongo — RA 

Pour qu'il soit digne que le— LISE 
Notre divine DO-RA-LISE.”’ 


Ce chef-d'ceuvre imprévu par tous est applaudi,— 
Et puis chacun s’en va diner, Il est midi. 


VII 
MIDI 
Le soleil est brisé par les cristaux qu’il frappe. 


Le fer & repasser a divisé la nappe 

En carrés si petits que, de loin, l'on croit voir 
Un immense damier qui n’aurait pas de noir. 
Chaises droites & clous. Demi-dossier & frange. 


En saut de lit, sentant la civette et l’eau d’ange, 
Doralise est assise, et réve, et n’a pas faim. 

Son doigt agace un bec d’aiguitre. C'est en vain 
Que tu fumes, tortue, et que tu t’enjolives, 
Petit levraut réti, de citrons et d’olives! 

Vague, elle fait la moue & chaque saupiquet. 


Si pourtant a ce jeu Phylante se piquait ? 

S’il devenait trop tendre ? Un corps de mauviette 
Craquotte entre ses dents. — Jetant sa serviette, 
Elle n’accepte plus qu’un peu de blanc-manger,... 
(Non, ce jeu ne saurait devenir un danger!) 

Un peu de céleri glacé dans de Ja créme... 

(Et c'est assurément Tiridate qu’elle aime!) 

Et, rose, avec aux dents un vert fenouil confit, 
Sort de table. 


Et soudain le plaisir que lui fit 
Une invitation de |'Illustre Marquise 
Lui revient en mémoire. Elle est, ce soir, admise 
Pour la premiére fois — enfin! — chez Rambouillet. 
Car on s’en va souper aux champs, et le billet 
Porte qu’il faut d’abord que l'on se réunisse, 
Pour partir tous ensemble, a |’ Hétel d’Arthénice. 


”? 


Alors, vite, appelant ses femmes d’un “‘ hola!... 
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VIII 
COMMENCEMENT DE LA TOILETTE 


... Elle demande ses trois jupes de gala. 


Mais son cceur la distrait! Et, pendant qu’on prépare 
Les trois jupes, voici qu'elle réve et compare.... 
Avec son sifflotis, toujours, de loriot, 

Ses plumes, son chapeau qu’ il porte en gloriot, 
Et les mille récits scandaleux qu’il propage, 
Phylante a du brillant. Tiridate est moins page, 
Tiridate prend moins le genre italien, 

Tiridate est moins gai; mais Tiridate est bien. 
Les raisons que |’on voit de ses bonnes fortunes 
Sont, outre sa paleur et ses moustaches brunes, 
Et son air qu’avantage un noir brodé de jais, 

Sa fagon de parler longtemps sur des sujets, 

De présider le rond comme une académie, 

Et de savoir placer des termes de chimie. 
Phylante.... 


Mais déja sur des bras en arceaux 
Les trois jupes qu’on tient ainsi que trois cerceaux 
S’offrent en bruissant. Doralise décréte 
Qu’elle aime Tiridate en passant la secréte ; 
Il lui semble, en passant la modeste, que c’est 
Phylante qu’elle adore.... Elle tire un lacet, 
Soupire, fait bouffer un crevé, le chiffonne 
Et dit: ‘‘ C’est Tiridate!’’ en passant la friponne. 
Il faut que ce soit lui. C’est lui, décidément. 


IX 
LE PORTRAIT 


Allors elle s’exalte et s’attendrit. Serment 

Qu’ elle lui fit un jour (oui, c’est lui qu’elle adore), 
Elle va te tenir,— et tout de suite encore! 
N’a-t-elle pas juré de composer pour lui 


Son portrait ? Les portraits sont de mode aujourd’hui. 
— Sa toilette ?... Plus tard! — Et sur la housse blanche 


De la table a coiffer, un bras dans une manche, 
L’autre bras nu, laissant l’habilleuse crier, 

Elle pose, au milieu des fards, un encrier; 

La, parmi les flacons, ouvre une feuille,— date,— 
Et, devant le miroir, écrit: 


POUR TIRIDATE. 
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** D’autres ayant parlé de leur gorge, je veux 
Dire un mot de la mienne: elle est belle. Mes yeux 
Sont violets le jour et noirs a la lumiére; 
Je suis d’un blond hardi, ma grace est singuliére, 
Et ma bouche n’est pas des plus petites... mais. 
De plus perlitre 
On n’en vit jamais. 
Ma beauté, dés qu’elle se montre, 
Peut ne pas mettre tout en feu, 
Mais par la suite il s’y rencontre 
Un agrément & quoi l’on résiste assez peu. 
J’aime le bal, j'aime le jeu, 
Et je...”” 


Sa plume court moulant le J des JE; 
Son petit moi ne lui semble pas haissable, 
Et, lorsqu’elle est au bas d’une page, elle sable, 
Tourne, et sur le verso cherche a se peindre encor. 
Et, lorsqu’elle relit son ceuvre écrite en or, 
— L’encre ayant retenu la poudre s’est dorée,— 
Elle ne laisse pas d’étre un peu déferrée, 
Car elle s’apercoit qu’en ce portrait promis 
A Tiridate, et fait pour lui seul, elle a mis 
Les choses qu’elle sait qui plaisent 4 Phylante. 


X 
LA TOILETTE (Suite et fin.) 


Alors elle revient, nerveuse, querellante, 

A son ajustement; accuse de lenteur 

Ses femmes; lance en l’air des sachets de senteur; 
Avant d’en choisir deux chiffonne vingt manchettes; 
Fait coudre des rubis dans toutes les bouffettes; 
S’encadre d’un beau col aux grands festons coquets 
(Comme n’en portent plus qu’en papier les bouquets!), 
Interroge un miroir, sourit de sa réponse, 

Et tourne. 


Justaucorps d’argent. Chou qui se fronce, 
Rouge, entre les deux seins. Perles rondes au cou. 
Et qu’est-ce descend du collier vers le chou ? 
C’est une perle en poire au bout d’un fil... rien qu’une: 
Lourde et longue elle a |’air d’une larme de lune. 
Doralise est donc préte. Et debout, se gantant, 
Hésite entre le masque et le voile un instant. 
L’ennuyeux, dans le masque, est ce bouton de verre 
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Que pour le maintenir entre les dents on serre; 

On ne peut plus parler. Mais le délicieux 

C’est tout ce noir que l’on se met autour des yeux, 
Ce noir qui donne un air de malice fantasque. 

Le voile est plus commode.... Elle choisit le masque 
Et sort. 


Et la voila qui trotte. A ses cétés 
Trottine sa duégne. Et de ses doigts gantés, 
De ses doigts dont les bouts se retournent en griffes 
(Les gants trop longs leur font des ongles apocryphes) 
Elle reléve un peu sa jupe de tabis, 
Et, laissant les passants derriére elle ébaubis, 
Elle montre qu’elle a des bas verts & coin rose. 


Car j’ai lu quelque part, dans un auteur en prose, 
Et ne suis pas faché de vous apprendre en vers 
Que les bas-bleus alors portaient tous des bas verts. 


XI 
CHEZ ARTHENICE 


Elle arrive 4 l’hétel. La loge de Zyrphée 
Est pleine. On va partir. Et la Marquise-Fée 
Sourit 4 Doralise et la regoit au seuil. 


Doralise a le temps d’admirer d’un coup d’ceil 
La célébre hauteur des fenétres, les lustres 
Vantés, les paravents fameux, les fleurs illustres. 
Le murmure qui court plein de noms glorieux 
L’enchante. Et tout de suite elle cherche des yeux 
Madame Cornuel, Gombaud, Godeau, Ménage. 
Elle est parmi ces gens; c’est bien elle; elle nage. 
Elle apergoit Phylante et Tiridate, mais 

Tels que dans sa ruelle on ne les vit jamais: 
Celui-ci moins pompeux, celui-la plus modeste. 
Elle-méme se sent moins pédante, plus leste. 

Et, le premier moment passé de vanité, 

Elle éprouve une étrange et noble alacrité, 

La satisfaction fine d’étre mélée 

A je ne sais quelle ceuvre exquise, heureuse... ailée. 
Dans ce grand cabinet splendide et bruissant 

On se sent vaguement dans une ruche; on sent 
Que 1a, pendant qu’il rit doucement et qu’il cause, 
Ce monde, pour plus tard, fabrique quelque chose. 
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Et parfois il semblait 4 Doralise encor 

Que quelques-uns dés mots qu’en ce joli décor 
Langaient tous ces coquets 4 toutes ces coquettes, 
Dépassaient l’arc prévu par les fréles raquettes, 
Et, devenus vivants, qu’ils s’envolaient, ces mots, 
—Comme si des volants devenaient des oiseaux! 


XII 
LES CARROSSES 


On descend dans la cour. On se groupe. On s’agite. 

Et pendant qu’on attend les grands carrosses, vite 
Quelqu’un vient avertir Doralise qu’elle est 

Du quatritme avec cette belle Paulet 

Qu’on surnomma Lionne (elle porte criniére !) 

Et qui chante, dit-on, d’une telle maniére 

Qu’aprés qu’elle eut chanté prés d’un puits tout un soir 
On trouva le matin — fut-ce de désespoir ? — 

Deux rossignols défunts couchés sur la margelle. 


Doralise fera le voyage avec elle, 
Garamantide, et trois galants pour elles trois. 


Carrosses d’aujourd’hui, que vous étes étroits! 


Et les carrosses verts, historiés de boues, 
Avancent. On dirait des canapés a joues 

Brodés, passémentés, galonnés et cloutés, 

Des canapés profonds l’un a l'autre ajoutés. 

Ils avancent. Chacun, & gauche comme 8 droite, 
Offre, au lieu de portiére, une sorte de boite 
Qui, lorsque la rabat un des deux laquais gris, 
Devient un marchepied d’ou descend un tapis. 


Et l'on dirait encor, pendus entre des roues, 
D’énormes batraciens soufflant dans leurs bajoues. 


Alors toutes et tous, prenant leurs airs de cour, 

Se défendent, chacun et chacune & son tour, 

De fouler le premier, d’effleurer la premiére, 

Le tapis que déroule, en s’ouvrant, la portiére, 
Reculent par égard, s’effacent par respect, 

Et dans le vaste coffre aux doublures d’ Utrecht 

Qui danse, suspendu sur de larges laniéres, 

Montent, quand ils sont las de faire des maniéres. 

On part. Tous les chevaux sont blancs, et les badauds 
Admirent. 
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XIII 
EN ROUTE 


L’air est ti¢de. On trousse les rideaux. 
Et, sous le claquement éperdu de leurs franges, 
On suce des limons d’Espagne et des oranges. 
De temps en temps, aprés qu’on a passé Neuilly, 
Tombe sur les genoux le bouquet frais cueilli 
Que vous lanciez déja, petites paysannes! 
Et les carrosses vont, agitant leurs basanes, 
Secouant des laquais sur leur arriére-train, 
Pendant qu 4 l’intérieur on déclame un quatrain, 
On chante, on crie, on rit, on est fol, on est tendre. 
De sort que voila ce que l’on peut entendre 
Chaque fois qu’une céte oblige a ralentir, 
Et fait, laissant les voix un instant retentir, 
Plus rares les grelots, moins gringantes les roues: 





* Tra la la la.... 

— Marquis....’” Drelin! Drelin!.... ‘‘ Tu joues ? 
En carrosse ?’’.... Drelin.... ‘* Des cartes ? 

— Donnez-m’en! 

— C’est un charmant garcon.— II] est un peu roman! , 
— Vous plait-il un bonbon ?— Avez-vous lu Pyrame ? 
— Ma chére 4me!... Que dis-je ? elle fait vivre, l’Ame! 
Vous, vous faites mourir!... — Jouons au reversi. 
— Quel ladre que ce vieux président de Bercy! 
— Tudieu! l'histoire est bonne! — Elle me fut contée 
Par Madame Pilou. — C’est long, cette montée! 
— D’ici qu’on soit en haut rimez un impromptu 
A la belle Paulet!’’... Drelin.... ‘* Turlututu... 


—O belle Paulet que j’adore, 
Votre visage si charmant, 
Angélique, est un firmament... 
Dont votre rougeur est l’aurore!... 


— Je ne rougis jamais, d’abord! — Voila mentir! 
— Je ne rougis jamais que de ne pas rougir!...”’ 
Et, ce disant, Paulet, elle-méme, en personne, 
Vient de rougir! 
’ “* Bravo! 
— Bis! 
—Bien rougi, Lionne! 
— Ah! vous m’éclaboussez d’orange mon suédois! 
— Chantons des lanturlus! 
— Non! Non!... des “‘ petits doigts’’ ! 
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— Calixte, la chaste dame 
A quelque chose dans 1’4me.... 
— Nous reprenons le trot: le grelot retentit! 


— Mon petit doigt me l’a dit.’’... 


Drelin din din!... ‘* Bonjour, Moutons blancs! 
—Bonjour, l’Ane!”’ 


Drelin din!... ‘‘ Mais Marquis! ... éventail!... 
frangipane!’’... 
Din din!... ‘‘ Tigresse... amour... feu... fleur... coeur...” 
Drelin din 
Din din.... Et l’on arrive aux grilles d’un jardin. 
XIV 
LA FETE 


Tiridate, tout bas, demande a Doralise 

Que comme cavalier, ce soir, elle 1’élise. 

** Jésus-Sire! dit-elle, il faut, cher Imprudent, 
Que je né quitte pas Phylante un seul instant! 
Bonsoir. Ne rendons pas la ruse translucide. 
Restez bien tout le temps avec Garamantide.”’ 


Comme le ciel est clair quand les arbres sont noirs! 


Et les couples s’en vont jusques aux promenoirs 

Qui sont les mieux tenus et les plus beaux du monde; 
La, s’élancant chantante et divisée, une onde 

Imite en ses fagons celle de Tivoli. 

L’Occident est rosé. C’est du dernier joli. 

Et pour que maintenznt ce soit du dernier tendre, 
Vingt-quatre violons, tout doux, se font entendre, 

Et trois nymphes, qu’on sait des plus grandes maisons, 
Apparaissant soudain, dansent sur les gazons,— 
Dansent, et la nuit tombe, et rend plus incertaine 

La blancheur de leur danse autour de la fontaine. 





Et pendant que les sons vont diminuendo, 

Dans le ciel, au-dessus des blancheurs d’un jet d’eau 
Qui commence en crystal et qui finit en plume, 
L’étoile du Berger,— dont c’est l’heure,— s’allume. 


Lorsque la symphonie eut attendri les coeurs 

On gagna doucement la chambre des liqueurs 
Pour la collation.— La derniétre dragée 

Fondait encore aux dents qu’une marche enragée 
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Sonnant aux violons donna le gai signal: 

Alors le menuet, la chaconne,— le bal! 

Les pieds enrubannés ne touchérent plus terre.... 
Les couples non dansants gagnaient avec mystére 
Le parc. De temps en temps un étoile filait. 

On entendait chanter Angélique Paulet. 

Des mains ne furent pas, dans l’ombre, refusées; 
— Et tout a coup |’on fut surpris par des fusées 
Qui, montant dans le ciel, descendaient dans le lac. 


Il fallut arracher les joueurs au tric-tracgg 
Les danseurs a l’orchestre et les amants a l’ombre, 
Pour partir.... On partit. 


XV 
LE RETOUR 


Et des chansons sans nombre 
Egayent le retour. On revient aux flambeaux. 
Les yeux de Doralise, épuisés d’étre beaux, 
Se ferment. Elle songe, en la nuit bleue et fraiche, 
Qu’il n’est plus qu’une chose, a présent, qui l’empéche 
Amour, d’aimer l’amant qu'elle aimerait aimer: 
C’est qu'elle craindrait trop de se mésestimer 
Si, sans art, sans secret, sans peur, sans stratagéme, 
Elle aimait simplement celui qu’on croit qu’elle aime.... 


A ce moment, comme on chantait des “‘ petits doigts ”, 
Elle entendit quelqu’un fredonner 4 mi-voix: 


** Elle fait bien sa galante 
Avec le rousseau Phylante; 
Mais ce n’est qu’un jeu hardi! 
Car la blonde scélérate 

Aime le brun Tiridate: 

Mon petit doigt me l’a dit....”” 


Lors, sans ouvrir les yeux, sans avoir l’air d’entendre, 
Et souriant au doux parti qu’elle va prendre: 

‘* Ah! dit la scélérate, on sait tout ? c’est trés bien. 
Le stratagéme usé ne nous sert plus de rien ? 

Mais pour faire servir encor le stratageéme 

Je n’ai qu’é simplement changer celui que j'aime. 

Je vais aimer Phylante, et les gens,— qui sont fins,— 
Continueront toujours & croire que je feins. 
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Et plus je l’aimerai — c’est le gai de |'affaire — 
Moins on croira qu’il est celui que je préfére. 
Si bien que le mystére, un instant aboli, 
Ingénieusement se trouve rétabli. 

Et voila. Quant & moi, je ne suis pas a plaindre: 
Je feignais seulement. Je vais feindre de feindre!”’ 
Soudain des soubresauts.... Le pavé de Paris! 


~ 


XVI 
DEUX HEURES DU MATIN 


On arrive devafi@sa maison.... Bonsoirs.... Cris!... 

“* Au revoir!... au revoir!...’’ Gestes par les portiéres. 
Et voila Doralise aux mains des chambriéres. 

Sa chambre. On la délace. Elle s’endort debout. 

Le grand lit la recoit. Ses forces sont a bout. 

Il est temps que ce jour plein de choses finisse. 

Elle n’est qu’une pauvre et faible Bérénice, 

Et ce soir cependant elle peut dire ainsi 

Que Tite: ‘‘ Je n’ai pas gaspillé ce jour-ci.” 

Elle répéte: ‘‘ Ainsi que Tite... ainsi que Tite....”’ 

Et sa téte aux coussins tombe toute petite. 

Oui... Phylante... elle va l’aimer... c’était fatal... 
Tout repasse et se méle.... Un cachet de crystal 

Danse le menuet.... Phylante.... Un peu grisée, 

Elle entend des grelots tinter.... Une fusée 
Revient sous sa paupiére éclore en gerbe d’or.... 
— Et Sibylle-Anne Ogier de Mirmande s’endort. 




















































Caricaturists Caricatured 


BY RUPERT HUGHES 


Tue professional caricaturist goes about the world seeking whom 
he may plunk with his pea-shooter. Sometimes he rises to heights of 
epic solemnity; and his annoying missile becomes a bullet that checks 
an insolent aggression. But, in general, the spirit of caricature is a - 
mere continuance of the genius of impish boyhood, busy with making 
solemn folk ridiculous, acute in raising general laughter at the cost 
of individual humiliation, malicious in glee and gleeful in malice. It 
is always Hallow’een with the caricaturist. And as the unmolested 
bystander always rejoices in the pranks of the urchin until they are 
directed toward himself, so the great world of passers-by giggles and 
chuckles when some high-chinned personage is tripped up by the 
caricaturist. 

One of the most exquisite, as it is one of the rarest of human de- 
lights, is the privilege of seeing the practical joker practically joked; 
and the public enjoys nothing so much as to see the “‘ biter bit,’’ the 
‘* tripper tripped,’’ or the assailant ‘‘ hoist with his own petard.’’ But 
this, to repeat, is a rare luxury, for professional etiquette gives bandits 
free passage along all highways. You will, accordingly, find few car- 
icatures on caricaturists in existence. Now and then the caricaturist 
will be found who will issue a caricature on himself; but he is usually 
' aman of such sensitive nature that he shudders at the thought of hav- 
ing his art recoil upon him. But now the contemporary caricaturists 
have been exposed by one of their own brigandage. They have had 
‘*a chiel amang ’em takin’ notes.”” Henry Mayer is the chiel, and 
Tue Critic has the privilege of offering the distinguished pleasure of 
seeing the maligner maligned. Mr. Mayer, who was for many years a 
prominent figure in the comic art of America, has recently reinvaded 
France, Germany, and England, and visited the most famous living 
caricaturists of these countries and sketched them from life. He has 
himself been caricatured in turn, and we are therefore enabled to pre- 
sent that most récherché of dishes, sharp-clawed ‘‘ lobsters broiled alive 
in the shell,’’ as it were. 

As the caricaturists of France have always assumed a diplomatic 
importance, they should be granted first place; and the first of them 
should perhaps be C. Léandre. During the Dreyfus trial, France was 
the victim of cosmic ridicule, though she was fighting out her own 
battle in her own domain, furnishing her magnificent heroes and her 
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Saint George as well as her knaves and her dragons. Though she 
came through the struggle of peculiar dangers with splendid success, 
she was subject to the most unmitigated scorn, invective, and wholesale 
, calumniation by the world’s caricaturists. The attitude of England was 

particularly galling in its characteristic loftiness of patronage. One 





M. LEANDRE 
Drawn by Mr. Hy. Mayer 


would have thought that the condemnation of an innocent person or 
the smothering up of unpleasant facts was a thing unknown to English 
history; though for years the Maybrick case, which had been conducted 
in a manner astounding to American ideals of court practice, could not 
in the slightest way be reopened, though enormous pressure was 
brought to bear from all sides, and though the United States Govern- 
ment made direct requests through its ministers, 
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The pathetic backdown of France in the Fashoda incident, and 
the bitter resentment of the Dreyfus deluge of newspaper rotten-egging, 
left France in a mood of repressed resentment that needed only a 
chance to vent itself uproariously. This chance came speedily in the 
English decision to wipe the two Boer Republics off the map. The 
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occasion was a legitimate one for satirists, and the early successes of 
the Dutch troops gave the French a beautiful opportunity that was by 
no means lost. Unfortunately, however, Frenchmen, cherishing a 
fallacy still existing in some minds, that the Queen of England is some- 
thing more than a figure-head, turned their spleen upon this venerable 
woman. 

Now the French, for all their highly polished veneer of gallantry, 
have not that deeper respect and consideration for womankind that 
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dignifies the English and the Germans, and still more the Americans, 
There was nothing to restrain them from giving their invidious wit free 
scope. There was nothing even to restrain Orleans, the would-be 
King of France, from writing a letter of congratulation to one of the 
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From Le Journal Amusant 
mEVISTO 
Drawn by M. Léandre 


most licentious pencils of the Republic. The report that the princeling 
was severely thrashed by an Englishman for this letter brought a thrill 
of joy to the heart of every American. For if there is any one who 
should be exempt from the unbridled ridicule of the caricaturist, espe- 
cially from indecent ridicule, it is surely a white-haired woman, even 
though she may be guilty of being a queen. The French, however, 
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turned their full satire upon her, and it was so crass and vulgar 
that it partook of the nature of the satyr. The English, never very 
tolerant of French caricature, were so incensed that they wished to 
take governmental action. The soberer-minded, however, realized 
the fatuity of making such a mountain out of the garbage of the 
French press, and nothing was done in the matter. The Spectator 
voiced the sentiment of the conservative element as follows: 


There is reason for lamenting the disappearance alike of grace and decency from 
French caricature, ‘once a weapon with an edge, but it is no reason for growing 
wrathful on behalf of the Queen. A mud-storm may choke people in the streets ; it 
cannot smirch the snow on the hills. We should regret deeply to see any official 
notice taken of any caricaturist, however base. 
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From The Caran d’Ache Album 
UNCLE SAM-—-THE NEW RECRUIT 


Drawn by M. Caran d’Ache 


Le Rire was possibly the worst offender because it is the most artistic 
of the French comic weeklies, and its gross assaults were drawn with 
technical mastery and published with the beautiful color-work that 
characterizes this paper. One special and enlarged issue was filled 
entirely with drawings by Willette. This number was called ‘‘ Voila 
les English.’’ Other numbers were decorated by the artistic mischief 
of Léandre. 

Léandre is one of the most gifted of modern caricaturists; indeed, 
I should place his book, ‘‘ Our Contemporary Sovereigns,’’ among the 
great triumphs of the art. This book, which was made up of the front 
pages of Ze Rire, was remarkable for the ferocity, scorn, and tender- 
ness of its moods. The Sultan was depicted without any caricature, 
save that perhaps the guilt of his eyes and the sensuality of his lips were 
a trifle emphasized; but on his hands were blotches of blood. The 
King of Belgium was contemptuously ridiculed with a fearful beard. 
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His attending sprite was that ballet-dancer for whom his devotion was 
so notoriously great that it led Mr. Vance Thompson to dub him King 
Cléopold. The monarchs of Italy and Germany were chiefly distin- 
guished by their flamboyant mustachios. The King of Spain and the 
Queen of Holland inspired the artist to gentleness. The King of Spain 
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M. CARAN D’ACHE 
Drawn by Mr. Hy. Mayer 


was pictured as a feeble and sickly boy, struggling pathetically under 
the crushing weight of the crown and robes of Spain. The Queen of 
Holland was idyllically treated as a little Cinderella, with a pumpkin 
for her equipage. The strongest work of the book, however, was the 
picture of Queen Victoria. It did not wander far from actual portrait- 
ure, but that little wandering was sufficient to load it down with all that 
heavy Philistinism and that hypocrisy which the Frenchman sees in the 
typical English nature. 
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Léandre has gone on his rosy path (rosy is not a bad word for his 
pictures, in which a singular warm and delicate pink predominates) 
and his caricature of Sarah Bernhardt was a marvellous proof of the 
resources of caricature. It portrayed her in one of her purring and. 
writhing humors, and was absolutely convincing in spite of the fact that 
her sinuousness was indicated by a pose possible to nothing in the 





M. FORAIN 
Drawn by Mr. Hy. Mayer 


animal kingdom but a snake. All things considered, this is the best 
summing up of the divine Sarah’s personality ever made; for even 
though the cartoon represents her in one of her basking moments, it is 
so feline that one can guess the nature of her fierce moods without 
difficulty. 

Léandre is about thirty-eight years old. He is a bachelor, and is 
of a convivial disposition, He was one of the original artists of the 
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Chat Noir, and is a typical man of Montmartre, spending his evenings 
at the Cabaret des Quat’z Arts and other cafés of that quarter. His 
father was an officer in the Franco-Prussian war. Léandre is a painter 
of serious as well as savage ambitions. He was for many years an 
exhibitor in the Salon. From his study in the Rue Lépic, he over- 
looks Paris like a watchman in a tower—an appropriate position for so 
various and so brilliant a caricaturist. While Mr. Mayer was making a 
caricature of him, Léandre returned evil for evil by cartooning his car- 
toonist. This extemporaneous sketch shows both his ability to sketch 
a likeness and to distort it to the purposes of his satire without losing 
anchorage on resemblance. 
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From Doux pays 
SOCIALIST MEETING IN PARIS 


Sketched by M, Forain 


A more widely known caricaturist than Léandre is Caran d’Ache, 
whose fame spreads over the world and whose jovial manner is a Vola- 
puk that every one can understand. He is a master in the art of narra- 
tion by cartoon; and an episodical series of drawings by him, in spite 
of the strange monotony of composition that he affects, is sure to chain 
the attention and to give the artistic sense none of those shocks which 
these story-pictures usually inflict at the hands of Jess skilful draughts- 
men. But while Caran d’Ache frequently affects an ignorance of draw- 
ing, even his apparent negligence is careful, and every line tells. His 
people often look to be mere animated lay figures with putty features 
stuck on them to differentiate their characters; but there is a weird 
humanity in them and a vivid fidelity to character. He can also,draw 
with poetic fire, as a few rare experiments attest: notably, his poster 
for the ‘‘ Exposition Russe,’’ which: presents a haughtily beautiful 
young Russian cavalryman mounted on a haughtily beautiful charger. 
There is a lilt and yet a poetic dignity about the work that is in the 
utmost contrast to what one expects of Caran d’Ache. 

The exultance and pride of this poster are explained by the fact 
that Caran d’ Ache was born in Russia about thirty-eight years ago. He 
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is a Frenchman by ancestry, however, and was a corporal in the French 
army. His military experience doubtless accounts for many of his draw- 
ings of army life. Perhaps some experience of his is remembered in 
one of his most widely copied pictures; it has a brace of scenes: the 
first representing a young non-commissioned officer drilling an awkward 
squad with little success; a lieutenant standing by informs the corporal 
that he does not give his commands in a forcible enough tone, and 
offers to show him the right way; whereupon, stepping in front of the 
squad, he gives the command in a stentorian tone that has such an 
effect as the Israelitish trumpets exerted upon the walls of Jericho, for 
the squad goes over backwards like a line of wooden soldiers, and the 
houses in the neighborhood are crumpled and shattered. 








From Doux pays 
THE CRISIS 
Drawn by M. Forain 

**Caran d’Ache”’ is, as we have often been told, an assumed name, 
being a Gallicized form of the Russian word for lead-pencil. The 
artist’s true name is Poirreau. He is one of the best dressed men in 
Paris. Arséne Alexandre has written of him, ‘‘ He is a perfect gentle- 
man, taking infinite care for his personal elegance, and always dressed 
in the fashion of to-morrow.’’ In spite of his foppery, Caran d’Ache 
is an enthusiastic satirist of his own foibles, and draws frequent slashing 
caricatures of himself. 

The Panama Canal scandal was a serious affair for France, particu- 
larly for the poorer classes that had invested their savings in the 
quicksands of the enterprise; but it was a heyday for the satirists, the 
French journals having as much fun out of it as the foreign. It was 
the making of two or three of the most prominent of the contemporary 
draughtsmen, particularly of Willette, Forain, and Caran d’Ache. The 
last-named issued a remarkable series of pictures in the form of a 
cheque-book. This was reproduced in some of the American papers, 
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and was also sold here in its original form quite extensively. It re- 
counted the efforts of a deputy to resist the bribe which was offered to 
him on all possible occasions in all conceivable forms. The downfall 
of the man’s virtue came from the fact that he was so haunted by the 
bribe that it got on his nerves, and he accepted it in his sleep. 

The Dreyfus affair was another crisis in French caricature. The 
most important of all these pictures is, in my thinking, a quaintly 
severe black-and-white by Valloton. It is, to me, one of the most 
succinct, suggestive, and pathetic drawings in the history of the art. 
It came out as a front page to the weekly Ze Cri de Paris, and 
represented the emaciated and struggle-worn Dreyfus with his two 
children leaning against his knees ; and the only words under the 
picture were, ‘‘ Father, tell us a story ’’ (Pere, une histoire). 

But almost more pathetic in another way was the attitude of many 
of the most gifted of the French cartoonists, who threw their art and 
their power on the ground as obstacles to the wheels of Justice. One 
monument of this futility is a pamphlet published by Caran d’Ache 
and Forain during the excitement. It was called ‘‘ Psst!’’ And 
upon it these men wreaked their hatred against Zola and his colleagues 
in particular, and against the whole Jewish race in general. 

Anti-Semitism is the key-note of a large part of the drawings of 
Forain. Assuming the Jewish people to be altogether gross, Forain 
has depicted them with a grossness that far surpasses anything he 
adduces against them. Even in Paris, which does not blush easily, 
they say of Forain, ‘‘ Il est méchant,’’ and when the boulevardiers say 
that an artist is ‘‘ naughty,’’ or exclaim, ‘‘ Oh! Oh!”’ at a farce (as I 
have heard them exclaim, incredible as it may seem), the foreigner may 
expect to be unusually shocked. Even toacalloused and unprudished 
nature the drawings of Forain are likely to give a shudder. Robbed 
of their marvellously succinct and insinuant captions they are sure to 
provoke enthusiasm for their artistic qualities. Such color in black 
charcoal and such completeness in so few and so coarse lines are 
hardly to be found elsewhere. His satire is very homely and intimate. 
As Alexandre says of him, ‘‘ The fool at whose expense he makes us 
laugh is always our neighbor.”’ 

His favorite artists are Ingres and Goya (a curious couple these two 
make as collaborators in so distinct a style as that of Forain). What 
he got from Ingres I cannot possibly imagine. From Goya it is easy 
to see that he was encouraged to be fearlessly gross; but Goya was 
almost altogether fantastical and allegorical, which Forain is not at all. 
Some of Forain’s bitterness may be traced to the extreme hardship 
of his early life. He lives in luxury now in a beautiful home near the 
Bois; but his early struggles are reported to have left him with a 
wrecked stomach; and that will excuse almost anything. Forain was 
in this country visiting New York, Chicago, and Newport, in 1893. 
His works are obtainable in albums, as are those of his two colleagues. 














Richard Holt Hutton 
BY ALFRED CHURCH 


Four-and-thirty years ago a chance which I shall never cease to re- 
member with gratitude brought me into relations with R. H. Hutton. 
A friend handed me a book which had been sent to him for review from 
the Spectator. ‘‘ Will you do this?’’ he said; ‘‘I will make it right 
with H.’’ It was the ‘‘ Magna Vita’’ of St. Hugh of Lincoln, an early 
volume of ‘the ‘‘ Master of the Rolls Series of Chronicles, etc.’’ In 
due course my article was sent in, and it was approved. Mr. Hutton 
invited me to call at the office from time to time, and gave me books 
for review. Most of them had to do with Church history. I was not 
possessed of any peculiar aptitude for this subject, but I did my best. 
One day the reason came out. He happened to mention Dr. Maurel, 
‘* who beat you,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘ for the professorship at Oxford.’’ 
This was the professorship of Ecclesiastical History, for which Maurel 
had been preferred, not wisely, as many thought, to R. W. Church, 
afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s. Mr. Hutton had mistaken me for my 
namesake, and had credited me with his proficiency in the subject of 
Church history. And then there came to me another lucky chance; 
somehow or other, he always retained a certain belief in my knowledge. 

This was a mistake which Hutton would never have made if he had 
been an Oxford man. But from Oxford he had been shut out by his 
inheritance of the Unitarian creed. University College, London, had 
been founded for the relief of such cases, and here he entered in 
October, 1841. He was a student during four sessions. His name 
appears as a prizeman in Latin, Greek, German, Mathematics, and 
Natural Philosophy. His classics were good enough to enable him to 
appreciate Greek and Latin literature, but he was not technically a 
scholar. One year’s list shows his name among the “‘ Certificates of 
. Honor ’’ in Greek, but the prize was not awarded. His mathematical 
ability was, I believe, great; German he knew thoroughly well. After 
leaving University College, he studied for a time at Bonn, where he 
attended the lectures of Theodor Mommsen. Mr. T. H. S. Escott 
quotes the great German historian’s opinion of his pupil: ‘‘ That young 
man took away from my lectures not only all the knowledge I could 
give him, but much mental nutriment for which he was indebted to his 
own genius.’’ The impression must have been vivid, for these words 
were spoken in 1883, not less than five-and-thirty years after Hutton’s 
sojourn in Bonn. Returning to England, he had a brief experience as 
a preacher in the Unitarian community. The work was not to his 
mind, and he probably did not show his powers to advantage. Any- 
how, he never received a ‘‘call’’ from a congregation. After this 
came a short term of a clerkship in the War Office. Neither the work 
nor the ways of his companions pleased him. But he was beginning to 
find his proper sphere of action. He wrote frequently in the /nguirer, 
then the organ of what may be called ‘“‘ Young Unitarianism,’’ and for 
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the Prospective Review. In 1855 he founded, in conjunction with Walter 
Bagehot, whose name appears frequently in company with his in the 
prize-lists of University College, the ational Review. This was a 
quarterly, and lived for nine years. This literary work did not, I 
imagine, mean much money. He earned something by teaching 
mathematics and arithmetic in the Bedford College for ladies. One 
of his pupils retains a vivid recollection of the humorous patience with 
which he bore himself in this trying task. ‘‘ And what do you make 
it, Miss B. ?’’ he would say, after collecting the other answers to a 
sum, confident that he would receive a yet more extravagant answer, 
and seldom disappointed. ‘‘ You will never be able to add up your 
butcher’s bills, Miss B.,’’ was the severest censure which he permitted 
himself to use. 

In 1861 came his great opportunity. Early in that year, Mr. Mere- 
dith Townsend, who had for some years been editor of the Friend of 
India, returned to England and purchased the Spectator. This journal 
(first issued in July, 1828) had had a time of prosperity, but was then 
in an almost moribund condition. For about six months Mr. Town- 
send ‘‘ran’’ it alone. This he found exhausting work, and looked 
out for help. Mr. Hutton, introduced by a mutual friend, called at 
the office, and an agreement was arrived at. As he was going away, 
Mr. Townsend called after him, ‘‘ Have you any money?’’ Hutton 
explained that he could find some. A joint proprietorship was then 
arranged, with a clause in the deed which gave the original owner the 
final voice in any matter where there might be a persistent difference 
of opinion. This power was exercised only once, and was then ac- 
cepted in the frankest and most ungrudging way. Truly this was ‘‘a 
literary alliance which at once, in its duration and its completeness, was 
probably without a precedent,’’ to quote the final ‘words of the para- 
graph to which the survivor of the two was compelled by his promise 
to the dead to confine the expression of his loss. 

Evil days were before the new partnership. By the end of 1861 
the Civil War in the United States of America was in full course, and 
the Spectator took the side which was certainly unpopular, and, for the 
time at least, seemed likely to be unsuccessful. It is difficult now to 
realize how great a preponderance of English sympathies was with the 
South. It was not confined to one party or the other. Mr. Gladstone, 
who had for some time ceased to be a Conservative, expressed it as 
strongly as any one. The fact is that England regarded with satisfac- 
tion the probable weakening of a State which had always been un- 
friendly, and often actually threatening. It had expressed its sympathy 
with Irish disaffection, and was supposed to have designs upon Canada. 
Strangely enough, it was forgotten that it was by Southern statesmen 
that American policy had been chiefly directed. But of the general 
bent of English feeling there could be no doubt. To this the Spectator 
set itself in resolute opposition. The two colleagues did not, indeed, 
regard the situation from precisely the same standpoint. One of them 
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was more taken up with the strictly political aspect of the conflict. If 
the greatest republic in the world should suffer disintegration the great 
cause of human freedom would, he felt, receive an almost paralyzing 
blow. Hutton, on the other hand, was possessed with a passionate 
hope for the abolition of slavery. Should the seceding States succeed. 
in establishing their claim, slavery would receive a new lease of ex- 
istence, of which no living man, it was probable, would see the end. 
But there was nothing in this difference of view to hinder thoroughly 
harmonious action. On the contrary it exemplified the way in which 
two minds which might be described as radically different, were brought 
to combine in the production of a consistent result. But the conse- 
quences to the paper were, for a time, nothing less than disastrous. 
Subscribers fell off, and advertisers soon discovered that it was pro- 
scribed by the classes which they were most anxious to reach. ‘‘ Right- 
minded but wrong-headed,’’ was the verdict pronounced on its policy 
by observers who were not by any means bigoted Tories. But the 
Spectator held on its way, not careless of loss, for of that the two part- 
ners were acutely conscious, but quite resolved that this must not inter- 
fere with the assertion of principle. Happily there was no possibility 
of the conflict between proprietary rights and editorial convictions that 
so often disturbs the consistency of a journal. Some twenty years later 
another crisis, this time in our own history, compelled the editors of 
the Spectator to a painful choice. When Mr. Gladstone took up the 
cause of Irish Home Rule they were constrained to part company with 
him. To Mr. Hutton this decision was nothing less than a personal 
grief. There was no small element of private affection in the support 
which he had given to Mr. Gladstone, and the severance of the political 
tie affected him with all the grief of private loss, It is not easy to esti- 
mate the extent to which the attitude of the Spectator on this question 
influenced the.result. One observer goes so far as to say that if it had 
even observed a benevolent neutrality, the Bill of 1886 would probably 
have passed the House of Commons. This I am inclined to doubt. 
Few members of the House of Commons have so much of the open 
mind as this statement implies. Yet I feel sure that the opposition of 
Mr. Hutton and his colleague was one of the most powerful of the anti- 
Home Rule influences. 

I have selected the two most important questions on which this re- 
markable combination of two diverse minds was called upon to make a 
decision. In the first they ran counter to the general trend of English 
opinion; in the second, they broke with a trusted leader. Other ques- 
tions of less importance arose in the thirty-six years of their alliance, 
and it is a marvel how the unity of opinion and feeling was preserved, 
a marvel surely increased by the fact that the decision had often to be 
made almost without deliberation, sometimes, one might say, while the. 
press was waiting. The two minds must have been, to borrow a phrase 
from science, allotropic, composed of the same elements in very differ- 
ent forms, Is it fanciful to say that this very duality, when once the 
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law of harmonious action had been established, tended greatly to flexi- 
bility and growth ? 

One curious fact, supplementary, I may say, to this harmony of 
opinion, is to be found in the harmony of expression. The two editors 
had each an easily distinguishable style of his own. Mr. Townsend's 
sentences are short, clear, incisive. Mr. Hutton’s, to borrow the lan- 
guage of a writer in the Pa// Mail Gazette, ‘‘ went tottering on, bent 
double under all their burden of thought.’’ And yet when one or other 
was on his annual holiday, no one could detect which hand had ceased 
to contribute. 

A very amusing instance of Mr. Hutton’s power of imitation is fur- 
nished by his book ‘‘ Holiday Rambles in Ordinary Places by a Wife 
with her Husband.’’ Every critic, as far as I know, has taken for 
granted that the descriptions of travel were really written by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hutton. ‘‘ All through,’’ says, for instance, the author of ‘‘ R. H. 
Hutton of the Sectator,’’ ‘‘ there are delightful feminine freaks, and 
Mr. Hutton’s contributions are evidently written up, so to speak, as 
far as his heavier tones will allow, to his wife’s soprano.’’ The fact 
is that every syllable of the ‘‘ Holiday Rambles ’’ was written by Mr. 
Hutton himself. All this delightful chaff about the ‘‘ cobwebs at the 
bottom of his dear addled old brain,’’ about his picking a potato 
flower as a fine specimen of the Alpine fora, about his dangerous like- 
ness to a German spy, was his own chaff of his own weaknesses and 
oddities. Nor need any critic be ashamed of the mistake, for, in truth, 
the fooling is admirably good.* 

This is not the occasion for any formal estimate of R. H. Hutton 
as a critic in politics or literature. My readers will find such an esti- 
mate, made, I may say, with remarkable ability and out of a very thor- 
ough knowledge, in the book which has suggested this paper. My 
object has been to give a few facts and to suggest a few considerations 
which might otherwise, in the absence of any formal biography, have 
passed unnoticed. But I feel myself bound to say a few words on the 
subject of religious belief. I have said that Unitarianism was Mr. 
Hutton’s hereditary faith, and that at one time he contemplated enter- 
ing the ministry of this body. In process of time this creed failed to 
satisfy him. When he abandoned it for Trinitarian belief can hardly 
be stated with precision, but the change may be approximately assigned 
to the time when the ‘‘ Tracts for Priests and People ’’ were published. 
But he was not, for a time at least, what would be called orthodox. 
He did not accept the doctrine of the Miraculous Birth. When, in 
1869, I asked him to be godfather to one of my children, he replied 
that he could not join in the creed used in the Baptismal Service. ‘‘ If 
it were the Nicene Creed,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘ I think that I could 
use it.”’ I will put the words side by side. 

The Baptismal Creed (here identical with the Apostle’s Creed) : 
‘Conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.’’ 


* The British Museum, in its Catalogue, I formally enrolls ‘‘ Mrs, R, H, Hutton” as one of 
the authors of the book. ea , ‘ 
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The Nicene Creed: “‘ Incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary.”’ 

The phraseology of the second admits of a wider and less literal 
interpretation. It is not inconsistent with the belief that the birth of 
Christ followed the ordinary laws of nature, but that nevertheless he 
was God in human flesh. A passage from the essay on ‘* The Incarna- 
tion and Principles of Evidence ’’ is quoted in ‘‘ R. H. Hutton’’: ‘‘Is 
the Incarnation believable ?’’ he asks, and answers the question thus, 
‘* Ves—pbelievable.. . . more than believable, I say, because it 
so vivifies and supplements that fundamental faith in God as to realize 
what were otherwise abstract, and, without dividing the mystery, to 
clothe eternal love with breathing life.’’ These words were repub- 
lished without alteration in 1895. : 

For the last twenty years and more of Hutton’s life, reports, some- 
times made with the utmost precision, were current that he had become 
or was about to become a convert to Rome. More than once I put 
the question to him; I have had his answers viva voce and in writing. 
They satisfied me that he had no intention of taking any such step, 
that he had never got further than this—that Rome was better than 
unbelief —and so far most of us are ready to go. But the reports 
never surprised me. Hutton’s hero, so to speak, was John .Henry 
Newman. There was much in the Roman system that he admired. 
He was ready to do more than justice to its practical working. 
I remember his striking out from a notice that I had written for the 
Spectator a comment on the strange policy of the French Republic, 
which makes it the enemy of clericalism at home, and the supporter of 
clericalism abroad. It referred to the hostility which French admin- 
istrators abroad have shown under priestly influence to Protestant mis- 
sions, and was, I take it, perfectly true, but Mr. Hutton refused to 
believe it. In his later years he was accustomed, I understand, fre- 
quently to attend High Mass. But he was an Anglican communicant 
to the very last. I feel sure that it would have been impossible for 
him to make such a surrender of his intellectual liberty as accession 


to the Roman communion would have implied. 
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Notes of a Novel-Reader 

BY CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT 

To be the son of one’s father sounds like a simple, not to say in- 
evitable, matter, but the children of geniuses have ever found their 
careers much complicated by their paternity. No one is willing to let 
these young people be themselves. For instance, if Mr. Ronald Mac- 
Donald has inherited the audiences of George MacDonald, his father, 
what will they say to ‘‘ The Sword of the King’’ *? It is a very pretty 
romance of the seventeenth century, charmingly written, but conforming 
as closely to the taste of the moment as a glove tothe hand. There is 
no reason why the reader should not accept it at its face value and 
without any reference whatever to the very different merits of ‘‘ Sir 
Gibbie’’ and ‘‘ Alec Forbes.’’ Still, if the reader’s young fancy was 
played upon and his soul stirred by George MacDonald’s wild imagina- 
tion and abnormally acute spiritual insight, he may very well look for 
these unusual endowments in the son, and, not finding them, affect to 
be dissatisfied with the perfectly adequate article of historical romance 
offered in their place. If, however, the father’s admirers will kindly 
refrain from comparing the son’s work with excellences which are not 
after its kind, ‘‘ The Sword of the King”’ is quite capable of carving 
for itself a comfortable position in the world of fiction as it stands 
at present. For this is the day when, even in literature, the sword is 
mightier than the pen. 

Mr. Henry Harland does not labor under the disadvantages which 
beset young Mr. MacDonald. His woe, if woe it be, is slighter and 
more subtle. Mr. Harland once wrote as Sidney Luska, and his readers 
inevitably compare his later with his earlier manner. The former was 
a gift; the latter an acquired grace. Whereas he once was simple, 
direct, and thrilling, he now is alluring, tortuous, and subtle. You do 
not, however, choose between these manifestations of his talent. 
Rather, if wise, you will promptly embrace them both. It is necessary 
to read exciting stories nowadays, and there are few better than those 
Mr. Harland wrote a dozen years ago. On the other hand, speaking 
after the manner of the Philistines, it is not necessary to read exquisite 
and artistic morsels of fiction (there are few indeed to lay one’s hands 
upon!), but the pleasure they give is proportionate to their rarity. The 
time was when Mr. Henry James stood quite alone among American 
writers in his devotion to the artistic quality, and in his mastery of the 
tools of his craft. Chief he still is and must be, but Mr. Harland and 
Mrs. Wharton are both working in the same exquisite genre and work- 
ing most worthily. 

‘* The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box ’’ ¢ is, in its substance, a mere trifle. 
The Cardinal drops his snuff-box twice, once by accident, once by de- 
sign, and these are the pivotal events of the tale. Not a novel of 
incident, this, but, after all, the joy of a book comes not from the 


* “The Sword of the King.” By Ronald MacDonald. The Century Co, 
+ “ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,”” By Henry Harland, John Lane, 
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multiplication of events, but from your pleasure in those which do 
take place. Each page of ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box ’’ is a delight. 
Mr. Harland’s work has this in common with Paderewski’s — the 
phrases which pass unnoticed from other hands fall from his fingers 
with a startling and almost unendurable sweetness. 


What fortitude the soul must have 
That it can so endure— 


the notes of the master-musician of sound, and the cunning devices of 
this artificer in words! 

In addition to the exquisite art of Mr. Harland’s pages, they have 
also a certain exquisite human quality, a fervency of sympathy, which 
does not always attend artistic excellence. Perhaps, however, just this 
wonderful attendrissement, which is so easy to feel and so hard to find a 
word for, belongs as much to Italy as to Mr. Harland. There are 
touches of it in Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Italian sketches, and I 
recall two short tales of modern Italy—‘‘ Madame Krasinska’’ by Ver- 
non Lee, and Grace Ellery Channing’s ‘‘ The Sister of a Saint ’’— 
which vibrate with the same worshipful tenderness. But wherever it 
may come from, we cannot have too much of it — we have never had, 
indeed, enough, and that Mr. Harland can and does give us more is 
not the least of his titles to admiration. 


It is a pitiful thing for a man to misread his own talent, and the 
inability of a writer to know his own good work from his bad is one of 
the tragedies of authorship. The late Grant Allen, when he pleased 
himself, wrote ‘‘ Hill-top Novels,’’ which, certainly, pleased no other 
person of discrimination. When he wrote for the publishers he de- 
spised himself, yet turned out wholesome, interesting tales. In a per- 
sonal letter published since his death, he says: ‘‘ I am leaning to the 
sensational things that please the editors. I am trying with each new 
‘ novel to go a step lower to catch the market.”’ 

This is not the frame of mind in which masterpieces are produced, 
surely, but probably Mr. Allen did not have the gifts which yield 
masterpieces. What is certain is that his last three or four books were 
his best. ‘‘ Miss Cayley’s Adventures’’ is perhaps the most notable 
of these. It is most amusing and original, and suggests the probability 
that, had the author lived, he would have found his forte at last in 
comedy. ‘‘ Hilda Wade,’’ * the book which was unfinished at his death, 
the final chapter being written by Conan Doyle, is melodrama of that 
light and satisfactory variety wherein the reader is assured, from the 
beginning, of a happy issue and a triumphant heroine. Hilda Wade 
emerges unscathed from all kinds of wildly improbable adventures 
undertaken in her efforts to prove that her father’s former colleague 
was really responsible for a death of which the latter was accused. 
Accepting it frankly as melodrama, it is worthy of its kind, and the 
reader unhesitatingly accords it the consideration which its author 
*** Hilda Wade.”” By Grant Allen. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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evidently withheld, together with just the touch of pity one feels for 
the child whose merits lie outside the line of the parental desires. 


Miss Wilkins does not despise romance, and it is a relief to turn 
to her new book, which bears the alluring title of ‘‘ The Heart’s 
Highway,’’ * and is saturated with the sweetness of an ideal affection. 
Probably no such lover as Harry Mario Wingfield ever graced the 
seventeenth century with his silent devotion, but it is none the less 
captivating to read about. The book is a story of colonial Virginia in 
very early days. It does not challenge comparison with other historical 
novels of that period, for the reason that while its historical incidents 
are dramatic and stirring they are, after all, a minor part of its attrac- 
tiveness. It is really a study of character in pastel-shades, and its 
action takes place chiefly in the Land of Loyal Hearts. Against the 
picturesque Virginian background stands out a series of figures deli- 
cately yet vigorously drawn and colored. Harry Wingfield, the con- 
vict-tutor who took upon himself punishment for a theft he did not 
commit, is an arrangement in warm grays; Catharine Cavendish, with 
her cool eyes, her lily-like manner, and her satin gowns of the beloved 
color, is certainly a study in greens, while Mistress Mary is such a 
harmony in rose-tints as it becomes a much-adored heroine to be. 

From the first scene, where we see Mary Cavendish gorgeously 
apparelled, riding to Jamestown church of an April morning, a step in 
front of the quiet tutor and followed by a troop of blacks, to the last 
scene, where she paces down the New Field in her blue-and-silver 
brocade to sit beside her lover in the stocks and turn his humiliation 
into a triumph, the story is told in a series of pictures, and the reader 
carries away in his mind visions as definite as though the tale had been 
elaborately staged before the outer eye, instead of being presented 
only to the inner vision. This vivid visualization which sets the whole 
procession of events before us like some brilliantly painted pageant, 
such as Sewall’s ‘‘ Canterbury Pilgrims’’ or Abbey’s ‘* Holy Grail,”’ 
is perhaps the most remarkable quality of the book. Miss Wilkins had 
always the power of projecting single figures strongly after this fashion, 
but she has perhaps never filled a large canvas so decoratively—if one 
may say so—as in ‘‘ The Heart’s Highway,’’ and this fact alone should 
insure success in her new field. 

*“ The Heart’s Highway.” By Mary E. Wilkins. Doubleday, Page & Co, 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


Prof. George Edward Woodberry’s Makers of Literature is in effect a new edi- 
tion of his ‘‘ Studies in Letters and Life,” originally reprinted from Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly and The Nation in 1860. Various papers from The Century, The Atlantic, 
and the ‘‘ Library of the World’s Best Literature” have been added to the contents 
of the earlier volume, These are marked by the same qualities as his earlier writings, 
and will confirm his reputation as a sound and acute critic, widely read in English 
literature, and possessing rather uncommon powers of exposition. His style has dis- 
tinction always ; when it is warmed by enthusiasm, as in the essay on ‘‘ Shelley’s 
bape | with which the present book concludes, it is doubly delightful. (Macmillan, 

1.50. 


Practical Agitation, by John J. Chapman, is a companion volume to the author’s 
‘** Causes and Consequences,” rather than to his ‘‘ Emerson, and Other Essays.” In 
other words, its seven chapters are political rather than literary as to their subject- 
matter. Its strength, as well as its weakness, lies in the fact that it expresses the 
views, not of a coterie or even a class, but of an individual —an idealist, as those 
would call him against whom he directs his batteries of scorn and satire — an idealist, 
as he himself would be the first to admit, if not to claim. How forcible and how 
Emersonian his manner is, the readers of this magazine learned some months ago, 
when the essay entitled ‘‘ Literature,” now reprinted, made its first appearance. 
(Scribner, $1.25.) 


London Souvenirs, by Charles W. Heckelthorn, is redolent of paste-pot and 
shears — the same tools that the author has previously employed in the production of 
‘** The Secret Societies of All Ages,” ‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” etc. But the paste is 
not unpleasantly perfumed, and the scissoring, or compiling, has been quite deftly 
done, and many of the humors and oddities of a city that abounds in such wares are 
strung together under attractive captions. (Wessels, $2.00.) 


Mr. J. R. Tutin, a zealous English editor, has made a book of 169 pages of his 
Concordance to Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayy4m — good-sized pages, 
too, ep there are less than 450 lines in the whole poem. It is, no doubt, largely 
a labor of love, but is likely to prove profitable too. For few Omarians could — like 
the athletic young tennis-player we once met — quote the Rubaiyat from end to end 
without a slip. (Macmillan, $3.00.) 


The Representative Significance of Form, an Essay in Comparative 
Esthetics, by George Lansing Raymond, is an attempt to unite idealism and 
realism in esthetics. Truth to say, Prof. Raymond is somewhat abstruse, and it is 
not easy to find the lesson he wishes us to learn, Those who like brain-twisters 
welcome his books with joy. (Putnam, $2.00.) ; 


Flowers in the Pave is a dainty little volume both in outward and inward con- 
tents. Charles M. Skinner’s magazine work is that of a philosopher who sings of 
the country all the more delightfully because he is tied ten or eleven months of the year 
to town and celebrates his occasional escape with something likea Te Deum. The 
note is sometimes‘trivial, but as a rule it is wholesome and welcome. It is wonderful 
what nature may do for the worst of us. Somewhere in this volume the aythor re- 
cords that half a dozen rowdies once forgot their drink, their obscenity, and their 
oaths in watching some mud-wasps build a nest over the veranda above a wayside inn. 
But perhaps they had Mr. Skinner tocomment upon the operation. (Lippincott, $1.50.) 


Some people collect coffin-plates; Frederic R. Marvin has collected The Last 

Words of Distinguished Men and Women. Some great people have been 

t even in their last words, which are well worth quoting ; but there are not a few 

nal remarks here that convey but a faint lesson, if any, and adorn no tale, as, for 

instance, when Louis I. of France cried out, ‘‘ Huz! Huz!” anddied. It is dismal 

reading for a long stretch, and yet such a compilation may be useful to curiosity- 
mongers, (Brewster, $2.00.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Slavery and Four Years of War: A Political History of Slavery in the 

United States, etc., by Gen. J. W. Keifer. Gen. Keifer has for years occupied 

_ prominent — in our national affairs. He has comprehended men and events. 

Consequently it will be superfluous further to recommend this work to the atten- 

tion of those interested in American history. Many of the pictures in these 
volumes are of exceptional and curious interest. (Putnam, two vols., $6.00.) 
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William Watson Andrews: A Religious Biography, is the story of a singular 
life. Beginning as a Congregationalist and ending as a stubborn Irvingite, Mr. 
Andrews was for years withdrawn from public observation. He was a thinker of 
force and originality, as his brother and biographer shows. (Putnam, $1.50.) 


The Life of Dwight L. Moody, by his son, is the chronicle of the experiences 
and deeds of a strong and interesting personality in its moving about in worlds not 
realized. Dwight Moody was the type of man always becoming more and more 
rare. The world still needs them, and the record of their doings and sayings, when 
rightly read, is of profound import. The work has been lovingly done by a son who 
believed in his father. (Revell, $2.50.) 

Henry Drummond said that Dwight L. Moody was ‘‘ the biggest human he had 
ever met.” This indicates a deep impression. Before he died, Drummond wrote 
more epigrams about Moody. All has been published under the title, Dwight L. 
Moody: Impressions and Facts by Henry Drummond, with an introduction 
by George Adam Smith. The book is a collection of tributes, and is stimulating, 
epigrammatic, and eulogistic. (McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.00.) 

In = Marlowe John D. Barry celebrates with discretion and insight the popu- 
Tar and graceful actress whose conscientious study has developed her talents slowly 
and surely, Thirty illustrations show her in various réles. (Badger, $1.50.) 
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FICTION 


Red Blood and Blue, by Harrison Robertson, is a Kentucky love-story which 
represents the region in a much more agreeable light than do the columns of the daily 
papers. Perhaps Kentucky love is better than Kentucky politics. It is a healthy, 
ror tale with the good old moral that a man’s a man for a’ that. (Scribner, 

1.50.) 

The Waters of Edera, by Ouida, is from the pen of the good Ouida who writes 
about peasants and children, not from the bad Ouida who deals with guardsmen and 
actresses. Nevertheless the story is tragedy, (Fenno, $1.50.) 


The Garden of Eden, by Blanche Willis Howard, is not a novel but a protest in 
the form of fiction against the world as it is, and above all against its cruelty to the 
superfine and supersensitive. If the book has a moral, it is that one should accept 
suffering undismayed in whatever form it comes. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Toomey and Others, by Robert Shackleton, is a little volume of short stories 
about the poor and friendless folk of New York. They are uneven in quality, but 
the best is very good. They are almost too sad to be comfortable reading, but not 
too sad to be true. (Scribner, $1.25.) 

The Rhymer, by Allan McAulay, is a cleverly written story of the end of the last 
century, in which the poet Burns is one of the prominent but not one of the heroic 
characters. His admirers will hardly be pleased with the figure he cuts, but it is 
undoubtedly realistic. Scribner, $1.50.) 

Boy is the title of Marie Corelli’s latest venture. It is the tear-wrenching story 
of a child who might have had a happy and useful life if his parents, the one a drunk- 
ard, the other a sloven, had been willing to give him up to a nice spinster who wanted 
to adopt him, It’s hard to see how this would have rid him of his heredity, but Miss 
Corelli seems to think it would have been all right. The moral appears to be that 
spinsters are the only competent parents. (Lippincott, $1.50.) 

Katharine Tynan Hinkson has stepped into the high-heeled slippers of the 
‘* Duchess,” but she wears them with a difference. Oh What a Plague is Love! 
is a pretty little story with some original touches. (McClurg, 75c.) 

The Sea-Farers is a combination-novel in which an acute study of life in a New 
England seaside town is mingled with scenes of belated piracy in the Mediterranean. 
The book as a whole fails to convince, yet it has very good points, and as a ‘ first 
book ” is distinctly promising. But the author’s forte will prove to be social rather 
than piratical studies, (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 


From Sand Hill to Pine, by Bret Harte, is a capital collection of Western tales 
of the kind this author does so well. He does not do them any the less carefully or 
well with the passage of years, and they repay perusal as generously as of old. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

Elessa is one of H. Rider Haggard’s African stories. It is all about a Phoenician 
city and a sap of Baal who loved a prince of Israel. It does not even end hap- 
pily, and there seems no adequate reason for reading it. (Longmans, $1.25.) 


In Circling Camps, by J. A. Altsheler, is the usual stirring story of the Civil 
War. It is crowded with battles and hair-breadth ‘scapes, and will doubtless please 
the audience for whom it is written. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
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An Eventful Night, by Clara Parker. Impossible situations are made to appear 
almost possible in this little comedy of a Western mining town. (Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co., 50c.) 

Vengeance is Mine, by Andrew Balfour, is a stirring story which takes the reader 
from Scotland to Spain, Corsica, and Elba, It concerns the early part of the cen- 
tury, when Napoleon was nearing the end of his career. (New Amsterdam Book Co., 
$1.50.) 

Mr. J. K. Bangs’s fifteenth book, The Booming of Acre Hill, and other stories, 
contains no surprises for those who have read its fourteen predecessors. It is written 
in the same fluent and facile manner that has attracted hosts of readers to his ‘‘ Coffee 
and Repartee,” ‘‘ Enchanted Typewriter,” ‘‘ House-Boat on the Styx,” ‘‘ Ghosts I 
Have Met,” ete. It is not the humor of Mark Twain that we find here, nor that of 
F. P. Dunne, but that of a writer who is individual enough in all that he has done to 
have made a Jarge and loyal following for himself. (Harper, $1.25.) 

In A Royal Enchantress Leo Charles Dessar has gong farther afield than the 
rank-and-file historical novelist. He has not rested content with choosing for the 
mise-en-scéne of his story that which lags idly upon the lips or in the minds of the com- 
pact majority, but has made vivid and precise a period in which he has had, in large 
measure, to shift for himself. This should, without question, be the method of the 
historical novelist ; it entails advantages on both sides. While legitimate, intelligent, 
reconstruction in the guise of fiction was the method of Ebers, it is not, however, the 
method of many novelists now in vogue, whose researches are for the most part con- 
fined to stock-in-trade epochs and episodes. Within the setting of Cahina the 
Sorceress Queen’s reign, Judge Dessar weaves a story moving, powerful, and pictur- 
esque. The diction is straightforward, perhaps a trifle stereotyped even, but the 
picture is presented with colour and resource, and the book is scholarly as well as 
stirring. Not the least of its merits is the author’s systematic exclusion of the obnox- 
ious split-infinitive. (Continental Pub. Co., $1.50.) 


HISTORY 

A timely and useful handbook is I. C. Hannah’s Brief History of Eastern Asia, 
which gives a concise account of the Asiatic peoples, outside Persia, Arabia, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, and Asia Minor. It begins with the stone age and comes down to 
A.D. 1900. The greater part of the work is devoted to the history of the Chinese 
and Japanese. (Unwin, $2.00.) 

Side Lights on English History, collected and arranged by Ernest F. Hen- 
derson, Ph.D. It was a clever idea of Dr. Henderson to throw these extracts from 
— documents into a series of groups. Beginning with the reign of Elizabeth 
and ending with that of Victoria he presents thirty-two pictures with the parts 
sketched in by different hands. We thus have portrayed by contemporaries the per- 
sonality of Elizabeth as they described or discussed her in letters and diaries, the 
execution of Mary Stuart, the characteristics of James I., the execution of Charles 
I., etc. The result is a large but not unwieldy quarto of 300 pages, full of valuable 
matter, and excellently adapted for students if its use be as intelligently directed as 
it has been intelligently compiled. (Holt, $5.00.) 


George Washington, by Woodrow Wilson. This new life of the father of his 
country is disappointing. Qualities are described in a stereotyped way which makes 
him theatrical, as, for instance, ‘‘ Washington came away from her [Miss Philipse] 
with a sharp rigor in his heart.” The story is told clearly and even brightly, but there 
is a lack of freshness in the conception of Washington’s personality, a setting him on 
a standard of conventional lines which rob him of flesh and blood. (Harper, $1.50.) 


The White Robes of Churches takes its title from the remark of a monk named 
Glaber who wrote, some time near 1030, that the world had ‘‘ awakened from its death- 
sleep and put on its White Robe of Churches.” There came a time when the men of 
England, France, and Germany began to build vast piles to the glory of God, and 
then some instinct inspired them as no builders have been inspired since. The Dean 
of Gloucester, in sketching this wonderful movement throughout Christendom, makes, 
of course, much of his beloved cathedral, and rightly so. At the same time he gives 
ample space to other famous churches, and the book is a fair record of matters con- 
cerning the architecture and arrangement of the most interesting and beautiful fabrics 
yet raised by the hand of man. Scores of photogravures and woodcuts add to its 
value. (Scribner, $3.00.) 

POETRY 

In Swarthmore Idylls we find Mr. John Russell Hayes frequently rhyming 
‘*hours” with ‘‘ bowers” and ‘‘ gleaming” with ‘‘ dreaming.” Most of the other 
rhymes are equally good and equally familiar. There is nothing absurd about the 
book, and astiteg noticeable in any way, except some dainty illustrations by Mr. 
Robert Shaw. (John M. Rogers Press, Wilmington, Del., 75 cts.) 
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America, and Other Poems is red as to its cover. The author, Mr. Bertrand 
Shadwell, prints his leading poem on the title-page, where it must be seen by everyone 
who opens the book. It isa sonnet, and by using smaller type than the ‘‘ other poems ” 
are accorded, it has been possible to squeeze it all in. Mr. Shadwell has a warm 
heart but a cold pen. There is fervor in what he says, but not in his way of saying 
it. (Donnelley, tsa) 


Woods and Waters is Rufus J. Childress’s first book of poems. We can dis- 
cover no very stringent reason why it should not also be the last. Yet as every- 
thing and anything seem to draw poems from Mr. Childress those who have found 
comfort in such verses may hope. (Dearing, $1.00.) 


RELIGION 


Mr. W. T. Stead, whose literary daring is not surpassed by that of Miss Corelli, 
has written The Crucifixion: A Narrative of Jesus’ Last Week on Earth. 
Needless to say that the book is brilliant and sensational. It is the work of a news- 
paper man who knows how to make a good story. As ‘‘ a fresh appeal to the jaded 
sense” the book may be pronounced a success, (Davis & Co., $1.25.) 


The Problem of Final Destiny, Studied in the Light of Revised Theo- 
logical Statement, by William Brown, D.D., decides that the law of natural con- 
sequences and not the vindictiveness of God determines the future condition of the 
soul. Starting from purely rational premises, Dr. Brown arrives at the same result 
as taught in the New Testament, but this, he says, is the reverse of creedal and 
traditional theology. The work is thoughtful and is worth study. (Whittaker, $1.50.) 


Outlines of Christian Dogma, by Darwell Stone, is a conservative compendium 
of the current theology of the high-church school of the Church of England. The 
work is comprehensive, compact, and clear. (Longmans, $2.00.) 

David and His Friends is the title of a volume of revival sermons by the Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks. They are characteristically Methodistical and anecdotal, but 
they lack the fire of John Summerfield and Lorenzo Dow, Yet they are not 
altogether dull. (Funk & Wagnalls, $1.50.) 


TRAVEL 


Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. Monasticism in Rome. 
Ecclesiastical Rome. M.A. R. Tucker and Hope Malleson. This is a useful 
handbook that will be hailed with praise by travellers and readers. It is illustrated by 
colored plates of monastic habits, and by a ground-plan of the Vatican palace, and con- 
tains as much information as can be packed in the space. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $4.25.) 

Innermost Asia; Travel and Sport in the Pamirs, by Ralph P. Cobbold. 
This sumptuously illustrated and well-printed book is thoroughly interesting from 
beginning to end. It deals with people akin to those who so savagely treated young 
Landor. It tells about the western Chinese, about Kashmir, the Tajiks and Tash- 
guran. International politics, Muscovite dominion, manners and customs of half- 
civilized peoples, hunting, and Asiatic game are also some of the elements of Mr. 
Cobbold’s fascinating pages. (Imp. Scribner, $5.00.) 

Probably the most interesting chapters in Archibald R. Colquhoun’s Over- 
land to China will be found in a graphic account of Peking, to which three chap- 
ters out of a total of twenty are devoted. As a correspondent of the London Z7imes 
Mr, Colquhoun had exceptional facilities for travel in the far east, and most of the 
material for the present volume was gathered while acting in that capacity. The ac- 
count includes an exhaustive description of the Trans-Siberian railway and the present 
condition of Siberia, together with much illuminative comment upon the political 

roblems involved in Russia’s gradual spread eastward. Mr. Colquhoun believes that 
Santen diplomacy is as deep as it is ambitious. If England, according to his view 
of it, allows Russia to keep on as she has begun, the British will get the shell of the 
Chinese oyster as her share. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Twenty Years in Europe is a gossipy, unpretentious, but rather interesting rec- 
ord of S. H. M. Byers’s life abroad as our consul in Switzerland and in Italy. 
The author admits that he was something of an innocent abroad, but his book gives 
one a better notion of some famous towns and their people than many a more preten- 
tious one. It includes, by the way, a number of letters from Mr. Byers’s personal 
friend, General Sherman. (Rand, McNally & Co., $1.50.) 

Nature in Downland, by W. H. Hudson, is a delightful sketch of the Sussex 
Downs, the country, and its inhabitants, both human and otherwise. The author has 
read his Gilbert White and his Jeffries to good purpose. To those who delight in 
poets of the field and the hedge, this book will also strongly appeal. _It is filled with 
the atmosphere of one of the loveliest of English counties. (Longmans, $3.50.) 
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Two Gentlemen in Touraine, by Richard Sudbury, records certain ‘‘ idle per- 
egrinations through the garden of France.” Its charm is that in its text it conducts 
the reader through the wonderful land of chateaux, and in its illustrations (from pho- 
tographs) gives him a clear conception of what Chenonceau, Valencay, Chambord, 
Blois, etc., would look like, if completely detached from their surroundings. It is a 
‘*showy” volume ; the pages have wide borders printed in green. (Stone, $3.50.) 


In The Rockies of Canada, a revised, enlarged, and beautified edition of a former 
book upon the same topic, Walter Dwight Wilcox gives a pleasant account of one of the 
most fascinating of Nature’s pleasure-grounds. Fifteen years ago, before the opening 
of the Canadian Pacific railway, this was all but unknown country ; and even to-day 
it is only the veteran tourist who knows that Canada has a park fully as marvellous 
as our own Yellowstone. A number of admirabJe photogravures give a capital idea 
of how extraordinary are the wonders piled up in this region for the admiration and 
astonishment of mankind. Mr. Wilcox admits that he cannot offer us peaks as high 
as Mont Blanc, or the Matterhorn, and yet Mount Assiniboine, as seen in the frontis- 
piece, bears a curious likeness to the latter mountain, and many of these Canadian 
heights are no trifling tests of skilful climbing. In August, 1895, Professor Philip S. 
Abbot, an experienced old-world mountaineer, lost his life in an attempt to ascend 
Mount Lefroy. An appendix furnishes valuable hints concerning the necessary outfit 
for exploring this region, (Putnam, $3.50.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Eugene McCarthy, in Familiar Fish, gives information as to the appearance 
and habits of most of our fish and directions how to catch them. The little manual is 
profusely illustrated. (Appleton, $1.50.) 


A new edition of Sir William De W. Abney’s well-known Instruction in Pho- 
tography will be welcome to all advanced students of the subject. It has long 
been recognized as the best general work of its kind. It is not for beginners. 
(Lippincott, $2.50.) 


A Modern Reader and Speaker, edited by George Riddle, fills a ‘‘long-felt 
want” with much more truth than do most books in that category. The work con- 
tains narrative and colloquial selections, orations, dramatic and humorous selections, 
and poetry. The editor recommends ‘‘ The Cataract of Lodore” as a cure for the 
common barbarism of dropping final g’s. (Stone, $1.50.) 


Government ; or Human Evolution and Justice, by Edmond Kelly, M. A., is 
an essay in the department of evolutionary ethics. Very carefully,and rigidly reasoned 
out, the book comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ Justice is the effort to eliminate from 
our social conditions the effects of all the inequalities of Nature upon the‘happiness 
and advancement of man, and particularly to create an artificial environment which 
shall serve the individual as well as the race, and tend to perpetuate noble types 
rather than those that are base.” As a study of the rise and development of social 
organisms the work deserves respectful attention. (Longmans, $1.50.) 


America’s Working People, by Charles B. Spahr. Whether the reader agrees 
with all Mr. Spahr’s economic conclusions or not, he must be impressed by the fair- 
mindedness with which he tries to arrive at the truth, to weigh all incidental circum- 
stances which go to modify the value of general statements. In these ten papers 
devoted to workers in many different branches of industry, he sketches his visits to 
factory towns old and new, in the Eastern States and in the South, gives his impres- 
sions of a community in the backwoods of Arkansas, of the Mormon, of labor in coal 
mines and iron works and on the great farm of Minnesota. One chapter is devoted 
to the labor unions of Chicago. As the result of close personal observation the story 
of all these wanderings is interesting and suggestive, particularly the part relating 
to the Mormons, as their economic experiments are treated well and freshly. (Long- 
mans, $1.25.) 

There is a tradition to the effect that a woman who was once intrusted with a check- 
book was vastly indignant because the bank notified her that her account had been 
overdrawn. This could not be, she replied, because she had lots of checks left. If 
this lady had read John H. Cromwell’s American Business Woman, she would 
have known as much as most men, not only about banks and banking, but also 
about a thousand things that every woman needs to know concerning money, invest- 
ments, mortgages, notes, bonds and stocks, rents, wills, and the scores of documents 
that women as a rule sign without understanding, sometimes to their lasting regret. 
That women should not know something about all these things may seem strange, but 
the author, a practising lawyer has found that they know, as a rule, but little, and that 
little is usually wrong. Such a book as this ought to be on the desk of every woman 
who has any money of her own, or ever hopes to have any. (Putnam, $2.00.) 












Library Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month 
previous to the sth of the present month, af the circulating libraries, 
Sree and subscription, in the representative centres of the United States 
and Canada. They have been prepared, in each case, at the request of the 
editors of The Critic by the librarians of the libraries mentioned or under 
their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books 
other than fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is 
admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK CITY 
New York Society Library, University Place. F. B. BiGELow, Librarian. 


Memoirs of Baroness Cecile de Courtot. (Holt, $2.00.) 
Glimpse at Guatemala. Maudslay. (Murray, 84 shillings.) 
Duchess of Teck. Cooke. (Scribner, 2 vols., $7.00.) 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Paris as it Is. De Forest. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 
Life of J. E. Millais, Millais. (Stokes, 2 vols., $10.00.) 
From Cape Town to Ladysmith. Stevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 
Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


Farringdons. Fowler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 


New York Free Circulating Library. J. N. WiNG, Librarian, 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Flame, Electricity, andthe Camera. Iles. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
New Humanism. Griggs. (Griggs, $1.50.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Century of Science. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Japan in Transition. Ransome. (Harper, $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin &Co., $1.50.) 


Mechanics’ Institute Free Library Department. 16-24 West 44th Street. 
H. W. Parker, Librarian. 


Overland to China. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Slavery and Four Years of War. Keifer. (Putnam, 2 vols., $6.00.) 

Uncle Sam Abroad. Conner. (Rand, McNally & Co., $1.25.) 

Story of the Nations (China). Douglas. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

Bohemian Paris of To-day. Morrow. (Lippincott, $3.50.) 

Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. Iles. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Letters from Japan. Fraser. (Macmillan, $7.00.) 
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Most Popular Novels. 


The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 
To Have andto Hold, Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


Mercantile Library, Astor Place. W.T. Preopies, Librarian. 


Intimate China, Little. (Lippincott, $5.00.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Highways and Byways in Normandy. Dearmer. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 
Middle Kingdom. Williams. (Allen, 2 vols., $12.00.) 

Break-Up of China. Beresford.’ (Harper, $3.00.) 

Light of Day. Burroughs. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

j China in Transformation. Colquhoun, (Harper, $3.00.) 

Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor! Kennedy. (Blackwood, $5.00.) 
Rise of the Russian Empire. Munro. (Page, $3.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Public Library. ArtTHUR E. Bostwick, Librarian. 


Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Biography of a Grizzly. Seton-Thompson. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Towards Pretoria. Ralph. (Stokes, $1.50.) 

How England Saved Europe. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
Paris as it Is. De Forest. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 

Map of Life. Lecky. (Longmans, $2.00.) 

The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. Bishop. (Putnam, 2 vols., $6.00.) 
Nature’s Garden. Blanchan. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Love Letters of a Musician. Reed. (Putnam, $2.00.) 

Three Menon Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. PLummer, Librarian. 


New Humanism. Griggs. (Griggs, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas, (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

. Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. (Century Co., $3.00.) 

Reminiscences. McCarthy. (Harper, $4.50.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Free Public Library. Esturer E. Burpick, Librarian. 


Break-Upof China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 
The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. Bishop. (Putnam, 2 vols., $6.00.) 
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Overland to China, Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Village Life in China, Smith. (Revell, $2.00.) 

Amateur Photography. Adams. (Baker & Taylor, $1.25.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Ways of Men. Gregory. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

As Seen by Me. Bell. (Harper, $1.25.) 

Apparitions and Thought-Transference. Podmore. (Scott, $1.25.) 





Most Popular Novels. 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


ATLANTA, GA. 

Carnegie Library. ANNE WALLACE, Librarian. 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2-vols., $5.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 
Psychology. James. (Holt, $1.50.) 
Man and Woman. Ellis. (Scribner, $1.25.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Marillier. (Macmillan, $30.00.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
French Portraits. Thompson. (Badger & Co., $2.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Public Library. Acnes Hi1ts, Librarian. 


Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Overland to China. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Sailing Alone around the World. Slocum, (Century Co., $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Fisherman’s Luék. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 

True George Washington. Ford. (Lippincott, $2.00.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have andto Hold, Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Public Library. Hrnry L. ELMENDORF, Suff. 


Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Biography of a Grizzly. -Seton-Thompson. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 

The Alabaster Box. Besant. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

















Mississippi Valley in the Civil War. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. 
Language of the Hand, Cheiro. (Neely, $2.50.) 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. 


Public Library. FREDERICK H. Hi.p, Librarian. 


Chas, C. Coffin’s Works. 
Mark Twain’s Works. 


Books on China. 


White Cross Library. Mulford. 
Three Men in a Boat. 

Three Men on Wheels. 
Biography of a Grizzly. Seton-Thompson. 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
Cheiro’s Language of the Hand. 
Science and Health. Eddy. 


To Have andto Hold. Johnston. 


Three Men on Wheels. 


Our Native Trees. 


Fisherman's Luck. Van Dyke. 
Martyrdom of an Empress. 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
As Seen by Me. Bell. 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. 
Blue Fairy Book. Lang. 
. American Boy’s Handy Book. Beard. 


Overland to China. 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
New Evangelist. Drummond. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
European Travel for Women. G 
The Unknown. Flammarion. 
London to Ladysmith, via Pretoria. 
The Transvaal from Within. 
Life of Bishop Benson. 
A Century of Science, 
Law of Psychic Phenomena, 


Library Reports on Popular Books 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
(Harper, $1.75.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


(Medham, 6 vols., $2.00 each.) 


(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
(McClurg, $1.50.) 
(Author, $2.00.) 
(Armstrong, $3.25.) 

Most Popular Novel, 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Public Library. Wm. H. Brett, Librarian, 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
(Harper, $2.50.) 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
(Harper, $1.25.) 
(Century Co., $2.50.) 
(Longmans, $2.00.) 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
: Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Public Library. Henry M. UTLEY, Librarian. 
(Harper, $3.00.) 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


(Macmillan, $1.00.) 
(Harper, $1.75.) 
(Longmans, $1.50.) 


Benson. (Macmillan, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
(McClurg, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


The Reignof Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Kansas City Public Library. Caxrriz WesTLAKE WHITNEY, Librarian. 


Books on China, 

Mark Twain’s Works. 

Psychic Phenomena. Hudson, (McClurg, $1.00.) 

Solar Biology. Butler. (Esoteric Co., $5.00.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Women and Economics. Stetson. (Small, $1.50.) 

Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Books on Hypnotism. 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and toHold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


LOS ANGELES 
Public Library. Mary L. Jones, Librarian. 


Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

Rules of Order. Roberts, (Rand, McNally & Co., 75c.) 

Women and Economics. Stetson. (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known, Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Innocents Abroad. Clemens, (Am. Pub. Co., $3.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Power of Silence. Dresser. (Ellis, $1.50.) - 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 

Yangtze Valley and Beyond, Bishop, (Putnam, 2 vols., $6.00.) 
China in Transformation, Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Public Library. Jas. K. Hosmer, Librarian, 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
From Cape Town to Ladysmith. Stevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 
Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Mississippi Valley in the Civil War. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Three Men on Wheels. Jerome, (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Life of William Morris. Mackail. (Longmans, $7.50.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Free Public Library. ANNIE E. CHAPMAN, Librarian, 


The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 
Search-Light Letters. Grant. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
In Tune withthe Infinite. Trine. (Croweli, $1.25.) 

















Our Presidents and How We Make Them. McClure. (Harper, $2.00.) 
(Small, Maynard & Co., $1.25.) 
(Harper, $3.00.) 
(Black, $3.00.) 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

(Am. Pub. Co., $3.50.) 
Iles. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Public Library. Grorcr T. CLARK, Librarian. 


A Woman’s Paris. 


Break-Up of China, 
Through Finland in Carts. 
Martyrdom of an Empress. 
Following the Equator. 
Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. 


Books on China. 
The Unknown. 


Life Beyond Death. Savage. 
When We Dead Awaken. 
Biography of a Grizzly. Seton-Thompson. 
London to Ladysmith, via Pretoria. 
Law of Psychic Phenomena, 
American Commonwealth. 
Divine Pedigree of Man. 

Letters to Mme. Hanska. 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. 


The Reign of Law. Allen. 


Break-Up of China. 


History of China. 


U.S. History. Fiske. 
China in Transformation. 
Workers (East-West). 
Tramping with Tramps. 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. 


Reminiscences. 


Churchill. 


Seton-Thompson. 
Scidmore. 


Colvin. 


The Reign of Law, Allen. 






Library Reports on Popular Books 


(Harper, $2.00.) 
(Putnam, $1.50.) 
(Stone, $1.25.) 


(McClurg, $1.50.) 


(Macmillan, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
(McClurg, $1.50.) 
(Hardy, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

City Library Association. J.C. DANA, Librarian. 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. Bishop. 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. 
Oom Paul’s People. 
Martyrdom of an Empress. 
A Solitary Summer. 


(Harper, $3.00.) 


(Scribner, 2 vols., $2.75.) 
(Century Co., $1.50.) 
y 


(McClurg, $1.50.) 


(Putnam, $1.50.) 
(Harper, 2 vols., $4.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) 
































(Century Co., $1.50.) 
(Longmans, $1.50.) 


(Scribner, $2.00.) 
(Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
(Century Co., $2.50.) 
(Macmillan, $1.75.) 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
(Putnam, 2 vols., $6.00.) 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
(Harper, $2.50.) 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Free Public Library. F. M. Crunpen, Librarian. 
(Harper, $3.00.) 
(Putnam, $1.50.) 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 
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TORONTO, CANADA 
Toronto Public Library. James BAtn, JR., Librarian. 


The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Memoirs Baroness Cecile de Courtot. (Holt, $2.00.)' 

London to Ladysmith, via Pretoria. Churchill, (Longmans, $1.50.) 
The Natal via Pretoria Campaign. Burleigh. (Chapman, $2.50.) 
How England Saved Europe. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
Village Life in China. Smith. (Revell, 4 vols, $2.00.) 

Intimate China. Little. (Lippincott, $5.00.) 

China in Transformation. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 

1815 Waterloo. Houssaye. (Black, $4.50.) 

The Life of Lives. Farrar. (Cassell, 15 shillings.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Public Library. Samvuet S. GREEN, Librarian. 


China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. Bishop. (Putnam, 2 vols., $6.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Biography of a Grizzly. Seton-Thompson.. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Transatlantic, $2.50.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 











